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Dulles Unshackles 
Foreign Policy 
by JOHN C. OTBRIEN 





300,000 / copies 











279,000 


250,000 
“Sign 
CONTINUES T0 ZOOM 


PRINT ORDER FOR FEBRUARY 
HIGHEST IN OUR HISTORY 


It’s a new high in our circulation climb—and we want 


225,000 


200,000 


our readers to know of it. To every one of you we offer our 
gratitude. Your steady support has spurred us in this ascent. 
Today’s demand for 100,000 more copies than five years ago 

gives assurance THE SIGN’s course is right but, like a rocket 

in space, it has far to go to reach the nation’s 30,000,000 Catholics. 
We urge you to continue your help in three directions: 


RENEW YOUR OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 


You keep THE SIGN 
on its course when 
you do this. And you 
save money for your- 
self if you renew for 
2 years or include a 
l-year gift for an- 
other with your own 
l-year renewal, each 


only $2.50. 






CUSTOMERS’ 


GIVE “THE SIGN” 
AS YOUR GIFT 


You give & get a spe- 
cial gift when you 
add to the 30,000 
yearly who receive it 
as a gift, acceptable, 
admired, appreci- 
ated. 


WV Sign 


SERVICE e 


PUT “THE SIGN” ON 
CHURCH RACKS 


You provide jet-like 
propulsion when 
THE SIGN is dis- 
played on your 
pamphlet or period- 
ical stand, making it 
available to those 
who haven’t seen it. 


UNION CITY, 
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NEW, AND EASY-TO-USE 
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Beautifully bound 
in simulated 
leather, round 
corners, red 
under gold edges, 
gold stamping, 
and a silk 
bookmark 
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HERE’S HOW TO GET THIS NEW SUNDAY MISSAL—FREE! 


Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this page, clip, and mail it to us. Your 
free copy of the new Saint Joseph Sunday Missal will be shipped promptly to you 
in consideration of your agreement, as a member of the Foundation, to purchase 
at least four Foundation books a year. You have the right to cancel your member- 
ship any time after buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 

Each month, from the finest Catholic books of leading publishers, the Foundation 
selects one title which is fully described in the Forecast, the illustrated brochure 
which is sent to you in advance each month at no charge. The Forecast also sup- 
plies you with information about other Catholic books which you may choose in- 
stead of, or in addition to, the monthly selection. If you want the selection of the 
month, you do nothing and it comes to you automatically. If you do not want it, 
you send back the postcard (always provided), specifying some other book or 
marking it simply “no book.” 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS — NO MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Send no money. You pay only for each book you decide to keep — the regu- 
lar publisher’s price or less (but only $3.00 for a monthly selection during 


A new Missal, 
offered for the 
first time! 


SAINT JOSEPH SUNDAY MissAL 


YOURS FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


1. ENABLES YOU to follow the priest at 
Mass more closely, more easily, more 
understandingly than ever before! 

2. UP-TO-DATE, even to the latest In- 
dulgences and Fast and Abstinence 
Regulations 

3. GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, including 
the 15 Mysteries of the Rosary in 
full color! 

4. EPISTLES AND GOSPELS in the mod- 
ern, easy-to-read Confraternity Version 

5. COMPLETE MASSES for all Sundays 
and Feasts, and a treasury of other 
prayers too! 

6. LARGEST, MOST READABLE type of 
any Sunday Missal published 

7. LATIN AND ENGLISH ORDINARY on 
facing pages 

8. TELLS YOU CLEARLY when to stand, 
sit, and kneel at Mass 

9. COMPACT, fits easily into purse or 
coat pocket 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS . 
CATHOLIC BEST-SELLERS LIKE THESE: 
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LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 
By Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen’s enduring book of rich spirit- 
val guidance. 
January, 1954, selection. $3.75 
SHEPHERD’S TARTAN 
By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy 
An amusing inside-convent-walls narrative 
by one who ought to know! 
August, 1953, selection. $2.50 
MENTAL HEALTH IN A MAD WORLD 
By James A. Magner 
September, 1953, selection, $3.75 





the month of selection, even though the publisher’s price is higher.) Alter- 
nate choices may vary in price from $2.00 upwards and are also credited to- 
wee free book dividends which you receive every time you purchase four 

oks. 


ONLY WHOLESOME CATHOLIC READING 


Each book you are offered — whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual 


reading, or persis title of current interest — meets the highest moral stand- 
ars and wil 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


(S 3-54) 


You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me the new Saint 
Joseph Sunday Missal as my free enrollment prem- 
ium. | agree to buy at least four Foundation books 
a year and understand that a free book will be sent 
to me after the purchase of every four books. 








JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO GET YOUR 
NEW SAINT JOSEPH SUNDAY MISSAL — FREE! 
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Italy 


Spain 


National Catholic Magazine 


= YEARS 


Enjoy This Glorious Experience 


Escorted, All-Expense 
Pilgrimage Tour of 


EUROPE 


Switzerland 
France 


Portugal 


including visits to world-famous Shrines 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary such as 
Lourdes, Fatima 


Spiritual Leadership 


A3 pays 


Sailing from New York June 30 on the 
S.S. CONSTITUTION, $1,220 up 


For complete details and 
descriptive literature 

write to The Sign Magazine, 
Monastery Place, 

Union City, N. J., contact 
your local Travel Agent, or 


CACHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway 








ZENITH'’S MOST SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


$6.50 Worth of STAMPS 





Standard Catalog Value for only 


Imagine getting 321 all different stamps 
—guaranteed $6.50 Catalog Value—all 
for only 25c! And what a sensational 
collection it is—packed with hard-to-get 
stamps and sets from all over the world! 
Includes United WNations—the 3 first 
stamps issued; Great Britain—War Prop- 
aganda Set of 8; Monaco—Pope Pius FR. E 
ws — Moluccas en Se 

rthur — plus hundreds more! You'll « - 
fill hundreds of spaces in your album Piidest Baw 
at the amazing bargain rate of 13 stamps 
for only lc! Bargain Approvals included. 
Money-back guarantee. fier and Dic- 


Send 25¢ Today. Ask For Lot FY10 tionary! 
ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Stamps’’ —plus 
Stamp Identi- 





clopedia of 


New York 6, N.Y. 
TO YOUR 


48-Cup Electric 
COFFEE URN GIVE CHURCH 
Without One Penny Cost! 


Yes, I'll cond ‘ou this big, leaming 48-Cup Electric 5, ea 
Lator Co! pe tien 4 for hurch or Group—and it WON 
COST You ONE C NT! Just have 10 members each Nell 
only 4 bottles of my famous flavoring and the 48-Cup Urn is 
ours. Not a penny of YOUR own ss is needed — ever. 
ush your name and address today for this amazing offer. 


Anna Elizabeth Wade, 1441 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 




















$60 A WEEK 
You can iearn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 55th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
Another saved $400 while 
Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High school not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 203, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, til. 

Please send "free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
"ae State Age 
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lf War Comes” 
Eprtors OF THE SIGN: 

General LeMay was pleased with the 
article, “If War Comes.” In my opinion, 
by making these facts that bear on the 
survival of our nation available, you have 
served not only your readers but the inter- 
est of the nation as well. 

It was a pleasure to work with Mr. 
Bishop, who is certainly an outstanding 
writer. 

READE TILLEY 

Lr. Cotonr., USAF 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMMANDER 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My sincere thanks to Mr. Jim Bishop 
for his article “If War Comes,” in the 
January issue of ‘Tur. 
Sicn. I have always felt 
that General Curtis Le- 
May’s S.A.C. was an im- 
portant, if not the most 
important, arm of our 
defense. How proud 
we should all be of Gen- 
eral LeMay and the men 
who have helped put 
it where it is today. 

Mr. Bishop is to be 
congratulated for the 
warm, human angles he 
injected into his story. In simple words, it 
was terrific. 





(Mrs.) 
W. Newton, Mass. 


ELEANOR C. RYAN 


The Piltdown Fizzle 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for your splendid editorial 
“Greenhorn In Disguise,” pointing out that 
it isn’t the head or the size of the brain 
pan that counts but the possession of a 
soul. 

ANTHONY STANDEN 
St. James, L. I. 


“Massacre at @ibiya”’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I read your editorial in the December 
issue of THE SIGN concerning the Qibiya 
affair. 

I am a Jew and an ardent Zionist with 
years of work with Zionist organizations. ... 
No man whose life has been enriched by 
the teachings of Judeo-Christian ethics 


| can justify an act which concerns wanton 


| 


| that) many 


destruction of human lives, and I’m sure 
Zionists are angered and 
ashamed at certain aspects of the Qibiya 
affair, but the way you present it as the 


THE SIGN 
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pe CATHOLIC FAMILIES throughout America, our pur- 
pose is to present the Sacred Scriptures as the most beautiful 


he 


> Book in all the world . 
1¢ 


. to make available God’s Holy Word 
—with its marvelous gift of peace, of inspiration and courage, 
of faith, hope and love—in a Bible so rich and magnificent that 
its beauty will inspire its daily use and will enthrall all who 
see it. 

Printing and binding have been done with painstaking care by 
America’s foremost graphic arts craftsmen . . . undertaking, with 
modern equipment, to equal in beauty the inspired handiwork of 
) Gutenberg and of those monks of old whose selfless devotion to 
F God and the Catholic Church preserved the Bible for mankind across 


the centuries. 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
Endorses Reading of the Bible 
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The New 


p , ; a Catholic Family Bible 
a . That the faithful of the United States . . . will give them- (Gutenberg Edition) 
selves in increasing numbers to a more frequent reading of the 1,600 Pages—Full Library Size 
iF. Bible and draw from meditation upon its eternal truths spiritual \ : by tok ps Speliman if 
lt light and strength for the salvation of their souls in Jesus Christ mprimatur: F Fran = i 





Our Lord, is Our fervent and confident trust, in pledge of which 
We impart to all who generously cooperate in this high purpose, 
(signed) Pius P. P. XII 


Our paternal Apostolic Blessing .. .” 


SOME OF THE FEATURES OF THIS “MOST BEAUTIFUL BIBLE” 


Priceless Gutenberg Binding 


Our craftsmen have endeavored to dupli- 
cate the binding of the original Guten- 
berg Bible which now reposes in the 
United States Library of Congress and is 
valued at over a million dollars. 


Our replica of this priceless Gutenberg 
binding recaptures every delicate hand- 
tooled medallion in Artcraft. Page tops 
and ornamentation are in 23-Karat Gold. 
The types faces have been carefully se- 
lected for a mood of reverence, beauty, 
and easy reading by people of every age. 
Here is an heirloom Bible your family 
will cherish for generations. 


Richly Illuminated Initials 
The finest hand-lettering from the work 
of Benedictine Monks makes almost 
every page sparkle with brilliant colors, 
including gold. 


Family Record Pages 


exquisitely illuminated in rich colors, 
provide a dignified place for inscribing 
Births, Baptisms, Marriages, etc. 


1,600 Big Pages 


A special Bible paper, thin and strong, 
has been manufactured for this Bible — 


Full Color End Papers 


recreate all the warm beauty of four 
of the most glorious stained glass 
Cathedral windows of 13th Century 
Europe. 


100 Inspired Art Masterpieces 
Soul-stirring Bible scenes from the in- 
spired work of talented monks and artists 
have been reproduced in all the radiance 
of full colors, including gold. 


Latest Translations of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
This Bible is right up-to-date with Con- 
fraternity translations of the New Testa- 
ment, so widely endorsed by American 
Bishops, and the latest available trans- 

lations of the Old Testament. 


FREE—“Catholic Family Record” 
As a subscriber you receive FREE the 
“CATHOLIC FAMILY RECORD” booklet (6” 
by 9”) on special hand-finished paper 
illuminated in full colors, including gold. 


Imagine! Yours for Only $10.95! 


By now you are probably thinking, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly I would love to own a Bible of such 
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Bible Warmly Praised by 
Clergy and Laity Alike! 


“Yours is absolutely the most beautiful 
and attractive Bible I have ever seen.” 
Rev. R.G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It is beautiful! It ranks among the top 
of our family possessions.” 


J.L., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Enclosed please find check for three 
more Bibles for wedding presents.” 
H.C.S., Seton Hill College, Pa. 


“The most beautiful Bible I have ever 
seen. The price of $10.95 is unbeliev- 
able.” F.V., Decatur, Ala. 


Mail this Reservation Now! 


JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc. (a 
37 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please reserve for me a copy of this beautiful edition 
of the Catholic Family Bible. Ship me the magnifi- 
CORE «6 


Gutenberg Edition, only $10.95 plus postage 


I understand I may pay for my Bible at the rate of 
only $1 monthly—after I have received and exam- 
ined it. If dissatisfied in any way, I may return it 
and pay nothing at all. 


Send me FREE a copy of the Catholic Family 
Record Booklet (6” x 9”) illuminated in full 
colors, including gold, for recording Births, 
Baptisms, Confirmations, Marriages, etc. 


specially treated to withstead dimrolcee. rare besmny. But wouldn't it have to sell for GRID scscavctsverdvidhcededesesciavadetoesicdteclocsbscessecceve 
: aroun 00? . Be quickly assured. The 
tion through the ages. price is amazingly low. And you need not pay pans Li exakasdecesaseddewsecuaceedatatuertascouapesecs EB2 
H until after it is delivered. But so much care ity 
Maps in Color and craftsmanship go into this Book, we can ZONE NO.d.......cccecescerrrssseeeeseeesees State............ 


specially drawn by a leading cartographer 
help you understand Biblical events. 
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produce only as many as are actually re- 
served. So be sure to act today. 


Those who wish to help us eliminate bookkeep- 
ing and billing may send only $10 now as full 
payment. You save 95¢ plus all shipping charges. 








Brilliant 
Funny- Witty 


as gay 28 2 
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YOU'LL LAUGH AND LAUGH FROM COVER-TO-COVER 
Thousands soid from coast-to-coast 
80 PAGES each, only $1 per copy 
Please add 10¢ per copy for postage. On orders of 
three or more copies we will pay the postage. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ABBEY BOOKS 


P.O. Box 405 Greenwich, Conn. 


ECAN’T SLEEP? 


| Noisy Neighbors? — Dog? 
cE. a Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio? 
NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers, 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Used 
by th d f tisfied t 's for many years. 
Used by top movie stars. A simple little gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won't even know they’re there. For a good night's snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.25 Post Paid. 
oney-back guarantee. 


ept. 12 
2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 


MAKE MONEY HERE’S EASY MONEY 


FOR YOUR CHURCH, LODGE OR CLUB 


You can help Pepperel Mills introduce their new 
Rayon and Nylon blanket and earn large profits. 


Dept. 44 














Write for complete details: 


GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 
1404-B Broadway, Camden, N. J. 








100 
groups raise 
$50,000 
by selling is. 

NYLON BAGS! 


Make money fast, for Church, Scouts, other 
groups, with beautiful, all-Nylon bags, hand-loomed 
by native Smoky Mountain families. Sell quickly 
at $2.50—your cost $18.00 per dozen. We 
guarantee sale; money refunded for bags not sold. 
Send immediately for dozen in Spring pastels and 
white—postpaid if payment with order. Or ask for 
samples and take orders. Complete details free. 


Alan Staleup Industries 
Gatlinburg 4, Tennessee 























pinnacle of Jewish Terrorism . forces 
me to bring to the attention of your public 
certain facts and observations concerning 
the Arab Israeli border. 

That it was an official act of state to me 
is doubtful . Was it the Army? The 
Israeli Army has several components. 
There is a draft age, or a time when every 
Israeli must attend, but there are several 
programs. One of these programs allows 
collective setthements (Kibutzin) to send 
their members in groups—something like 
the American “buddy system” but on a 
larger basis. One of the government claims 
after the Qibiya affair was that it was 
not the Army but an armed group from 
a neighboring enraged settlement (enraged 
from “individual acts of revenge”) 

I’m interested how the editors can be so 
conclusive when many of us are still con- 
fused. 

Pvt. MARSHAL D. LINDHEIMER 
Fort BENNING, Ga. 


Encore for Hume 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Paul Hume’s article in the December is 
sue of THE SIGN is particularly stimulating. 
It is possible that a 
few points need a 
little clarification. 
There is nothing 
wrong with “Jesus, 
My Lord, My God, 
My All,” and “O 
Mary Conceived 
without Sin” is an 
indulgenced _ prayer. 
The tunes in com- 
mon use to which 
these hymns are generally sung are cer- 
tainly inappropriate. Non-Catholic 
hymnals have a point here which we 
might advantageously adopt. By naming 
their tunes, they are able to speak without 
difficulty about them and distinguish them 
exactly from one another. .. . 

Hume’s reference to the use of un- 
churchly music in nonliturgical services 
comes from the “Regulations for the dio- 
cese of Rome” and not from a “decree.” . . . 

With Mr. Hume we can only deplore 
that so many Catholics, and especially Cath- 
olic musicians, are ignorant of the treas- 
ury of Catholic hymnody and the fine con- 
gregational tunes that date back to their 
forefathers. 

J. VINCENT HIGGINSON 
Lone IsLanp, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Paul Hume’s “Sung Any Good Hymns 
Lately?” was wonderful, and I was glad to 
see such an article printed in your maga- 
zine. He is so right! With all the beautiful 
music our Church has been given, why, oh 
why, must we listen to such awful hymns? 
I hope the article has been read by all 
our choir directors and that they take a 
tip from it. 

Your December covers are always so beau- 
tiful and have such lovely Madonnas. 
Couldn’t you put the address on the top 
band of the cover so it won't spoil the pic- 
ture—just for this one issue? I like to save 
them. 

Miss CATHERINE A. Moran 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
(Continued on page 77 ) 
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SOMEONE YOU KNOW 
WOULD ENJOY 
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ORDER IT NOW 
FOR YOURSELF—AND 
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THE SIGN Magazine 
Room 103, Sign Bldg., 
Union City, N. J. 


Rev. dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) 
for the following: (Check here [] if gift cards 
should be sent to you, so you may send them 
Personally). 





City Zone State 


(J One Year $3 [J Two Years $5 
Subscription is 1] NEW [) RENEWAL 
0 Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 





ALSO, PLEASE ENTER () RENEW [) 

MY OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR...... YEARS. 
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One Year $3.00 

Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 
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(i Various Matters 


SUALLY we confine our remarks on this page 
to one subject. This month we have several 
matters on our mind on which we would like 

to offer an opinion. 

For days on end, the representatives of the U. S., 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union argued 
about the site of the Big Four conference. The 
Western powers proposed that three out of four 
sessions be held in Western Berlin. The Russians 
proposed that the sessions be divided equally be- 
tween East and West Berlin. On and on went the 
arguments until the Western diplomats tired and 
gave in to the Russians. 

When we read that the U. S. favored this ‘“com- 
promise” in order to get the meeting going, we 
must confess that we were a little startled to see 
Americans use the word “compromise” in the Rus- 
sian sense. When the Reds say compromise they 
mean surrender. What we mean by compromise, 
according to Webster, is “a settlement by arbitra- 
tion or by consent reached by mutual concessions.” 

This matter was not of vital importance. It can 
be very important, however, in our dealings with 
the Russians to keep in mind clearly the difference 
between compromise and surrender. 

On this page last month, we reviewed What 
Price Israel by Alfred Lilienthal. We quote a 
paragraph that appears on page 110: ““Though there 
is little evidence that a ‘Jewish Vote’ exists and is 
deliverable to any party, or a particular candidate, 
the myth survives. It is easy to believe in it, par- 
ticularly if one is paid for doing so. And indeed, 
financial compensation has been an additional in- 
centive to U. S. officialdom’s activities in behalf of 
Jewish nationalism. Under the Truman Adminis- 
tration, Vice-President Barkley, several Cabinet 
Members, innumerable heads of federal agencies, 
and members of Congress helped fill the air with 
Zionist speeches, mostly for a fee. (Mr. Barkley 
received as much as $1500 per speech.) And it is of 
course quite pleasant politicking—not only with 
vote potentials, but with hard cash too.” 

There ought to be a law to expose such devious 
procedures. Such a law would require that mem- 
bers of Congress and all in the higher echelons of 
the Executive and Judicial branches of government 
should make a public statement annually of all 
income derived from lecturing and writing. 


And while we’re at it, why not take a look at 
the matter of citations, awards, and honorary de- 
grees. It seems to us that there’s been an awlul 
lot of these favors handed around lately to law- 
makers and people of influence in molding public 
opinion. Very often these handouts come from 
groups with an ax to grind. It’s all very legal, and 
for the most part very correct. But there are times 
when it smells. The underlying principle seems 
to be that the VIP isn’t likely to bite the hand that 
pins a medal on his lapel. 

It’s a truism that today only the rich -_ poor can 
afford to be sick. The rich can pay their way and 
the poor have it paid for them. Middle-class peo- 
ple may be ruined financially by a prolonged ill- 
ness. Trying to avoid socialized medicine on the 
one hand and a laissez-faire policy on the other, 
the President recommended creation of a $25,000,- 
000 fund to establish a limited Federal reinsurance 
service to encourage private and nonprofit health 
insurance organizations. 

Commenting on this proposal, Dr. Edward J. 
McCormick, President of the American Medical 
Association, declared that in a couple of years this 
fund might reach ‘“‘a couple of billion—and some 
private insurance companies might be out of busi- 
ness. 

Perhaps the good Doctor spoke off the cuff, but 
in view of all the human misery urgently needing 
medical attention and without the means of secur- 
ing it, does he really expect us to weep over a 
nebulous threat to a couple of private insurance 
companies? American doctors deserve better pub- 
lic relations than they are getting from the A.M.A. 


NE concluding thought. If we expect a peace- 

ful settlement with the Russians through four- 

power, five-power, or any-other-power con- 
ferences, we are looking in the wrong place for a 
miracle. Miracles are usually an answer to prayer. 
If we pray hard enough, it is possible that Our 
Lady will obtain peace for us as her gift to the 
world for Marian Year. 
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Western Big Three chat in Berlin during conference with 
¥ Russian Foreign Minister Molotov. Chief lesson of the 
] talks is West must unite if it is to survive at all. 
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While talks dragged on, Germans demonstrated their 
need: “Peace in Freedom” is slogan painted on sign they 
erected in West Berlin. Question is: Will they get it? 
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HEN President Eisenhower gave his housing message 
W earlier this year, he highlighted a problem which is 
quite serious. We have made tremendous strides in housing 
since the end of the Second 
World War. The annual aver- 
age of over a million new dwell- 
ing units is a real achievement. 
Undoubtedly the great pressures 
of a decade ago have eased considerably. But there still 
remain deficiencies which should not be overlooked. 

First, there is the continuing problem of slums. Blighted 
areas are an economic detriment to any community. They 
drive business to the suburbs and accelerate the decline of 
central city areas. But the human loss is even more impor- 
tant than any economic deficit. Slums are the notorious 
breeding grounds of crime, vice, and disease. Children grow- 
ing up under such conditions start life with definite handi- 
caps. 

The Federal Government already has a program of loans 
and grants to communities for slum clearance and rehabili- 
tation. It is good news that the President has asked that 
this be continued and even expanded. Certainly the least 
that our local communities can do is to take advantage of 
such opportunities. Unfortunately, however, local real-estate 
dealers have often been able to block these programs. They 
have pushed their short-run advantages to the long-run 
detriment of the community. 

A second program involves measures to promote home 
ownership among the lower income groups. There is little 
net gain when poorer families are evicted from one slum 
area only to crowd into another. The Federal Government 
presently provides some public housing for these families. 
An expansion of this program will meet the needs of some, 
at least, of those presently housed in slums. 

More radical is the suggestion that, for the cheapest type 
of houses, families be permitted to buy with no down pay- 
ment and forty years to pay. In effect, this would mean 
that the monthly rent would gradually lead to ownership 
of a home. Much can be said in favor of such a proposal. 
In a sense, it is economically unsound and would have to be 
subsidized by government. No private builder could afford 
the risks involved in such an undertaking. Houses built at 
costs of $10,000 or less, unless prefabricated from some 
durable material, are not likely to hold up well for forty 
years. 

In spite of these economic objections, the community 
gain makes the risk worth while. Families would secure 
the pride and stability of ownership. They would have 
more incentive to conserve and improve their properties than 
they would in rental public housing. What economic losses 
may be suffered in the program would be more than balanced 
by the social and even economic gains of removing families 
from slum environment. We should never overlook the 
costs of the crime, vice, and disease which are promoted by 
bad housing conditions. 


The Government 
and Housing 











Religious News 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru took time out recently dur- 


ing visit to Bombay to call on Cardinal Gracias. Visit may 
bode well for Church’s status which hasn’t been good. 






ng 

United Press 
Joliet, Illinois, industrialist built chapel in his plant to 
give employees time for prayer. Need to bring Christ 
into daily life should prompt others to similar action. 





at 4 . by 
N. Y. Daily News 
Iron Curtain couldn’t stop these refugees, but New York 
City traffic soon did. They escaped in tank from Russians 
last summer. On tour of New York, tank broke down. 


NE aspect of the President's message was disappointing, 
QO even though it may not be realistic to expect more. 
When he dealt with minority groups, he asked for fair treat- 
ment in the form of “new hous- 
ing for such families on good, 
well-located sites.” The assump- 
tion here seems to be that the 
pattern of segregation will be 
continued, but in better locations. Most students of the 
problem feel, however, that segregation itself is a cause 
of blight. So long as there is pressure to keep minorities in 
a particular area, regardless of the income levels and cultural 
attainments of the families, we are going to have overcrowd- 
ing and slum conditions. 

Possibly the Federal Government feels that ‘such patterns 
reflect local attitudes and are not the proper concern of 
Washington. There is strong resistance when our national 
government puts social conditions as part of its grant-in-aid 
programs. Nevertheless, segregation must go sooner or later. 
It cannot be justified in terms of morality, social effects, or 
even economics. It is a costly program from any aspect. 
We feel saddened whenever an opportunity to strike a 
blow at this outmoded pattern is passed up. 

Another notable omission concerns housing costs. In a 
mass-production world, housing has remained a tailor-made, 
individually built operation. Without sacrificing individual- 
ity, much could be done to lower costs and thus make better 
housing available at moderate costs. Further study along 
this line would prove fruitful. 


Even Classy Ghettos 
Are Unamerican 





N anticipation of the East-West talks in Berlin, there were 

hints that the West would offer the Soviet certain security 
guarantees. This seemed to us about as sensible as peddling 
cars to General Motors or beer to 
Pabst. In those particular quar- 
ters, such commodities are in 
over-supply. So is security in the 
U.S.S.R. Georgi Malenkov does 
not wear his shoes and trousers to bed in expectation of a 
sneak attack on Moscow. Both he and his late patron, Stalin, 
have been up to their neck in security, like vacationists tread- 
ing water at the beach. 

In fact, they have felt so secure that they have tweaked 
our nose and dared us to fight, confident that we would 
not. And they were right. 

They encouraged the Chinese Reds to attack us in Korea, 
figuring that we would not effectively defend ourselves by 
destroying mainland China bases and supply routes. They 
guessed correctly. We chose to lose the Korean War instead. 

They have had European Reds kidnap American soldiers 
and civilians in the occupation zones of Eastern Europe, 
convinced that we would not retaliate. We didn’t. They 
shot down Allied planes over Allied occupation territory, 
never doubting that they would get away with it. They did. 

In every free country of the world, they maintain regi- 
ments of subversives, assured that those free countries main- 
tain no such outposts in their territory. 

Everybody knows that they will stick a gun into the back 
of the free world as soon as they feel sure they won’t stumble 
over their own feet doing it. But they know that nobody 
has such designs on them. 

This, we submit, is security, custom built and _triple- 
tested. Security such as belongs to no one but the Soviet. 

So why should we give any guarantees that we will not 
strike first? We have not struck back when they struck first. 

Aside from guarantees, we should be very cautious even of 
making promises at these conferences. For there are limits 
to what we could honorably pledge. 

We could promise not to harm the Russian people. But 


Georgi Isn’t Afraid 
Of the Dark 
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we could not agree to prevent the Russian people from 
harming their dictators. Neither could we agree to refuse 
aid to captive satellites in their effort to throw off the Soviet 
yoke. 

A point never to be forgotten is this: Neither at Berlin 
nor at any similar convention of world powers do we confer 
with the Russian people. We meet the syndicate, the mob 
that bedevils the Russian people. 

That mob should get neither guarantee nor promise that 
it will be protected. 





HAT America could use a lot of is common honesty. 

Too many citizens choose to lie drunk in the moral 
gutter and then pretend they are there only as a public serv- 
ice, to prevent precious liberties 
from being washed down the 
corner drain. Certain movie per- 
sonalities are a case in point. 
They suggest that their purpose 
in making dirty movies is that somehow a high cultural 
interest is served thereby. Civilization needs them as it needs 
dictionaries and aspirin. 

Evidently they think that no one is suitably prepared for 
life unless he can witness an adultery at the local theater 
once a week. Or that a boy’s course in engineering or 
economics or music appreciation amounts to nothing if he 
can’t season it with cinema courses featuring 3-D nudes in 
technicolor. 

A few Supreme Court Justices seem disposed to go along 
with this—to link the freedom of speech which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution with such curious incidentals as cootch 
dancing and “blue” wise cracks. 

We had always thought that freedom of speech was the 
right to communicate a message to the public. Justice 
Douglas would seem to conceive it as the right to communi- 
cate the message during the course of bedroom intimacies. 
Why, we don’t know. Nor why some stage blonde who has 
something to declare about civil rights or the American 
heritage must strip to her pelt to declare it. 

But we are only pretending to a mystery here. We know 
the answer. So does anyone who has read the history of the 
American stage. It is the old dirt-cycle. 

When theatrical art grows sick and flatulent, the cus- 
tomers drop off. Then the trade—in a dogged and single- 
minded frenzy to bolster the box office—rushes to the agencies 
for strip acts, bawdy dialogue, and adultery. It stays with 
that line until certain social repercussions begin to appear— 
until Junior is caught frequenting the bad houses across the 
tracks and new babies are found discarded in the creek 
behind the Normal School. 

Then the public begins to scream. When the screams 
reach a certain pitch—always the pitch where the box office 
again starts to suffer notably—the trade gets suddenly virtuous 
once more. 

It puts clothes on the freedom-of-speechers and unhitches 
the apostles of democracy from seduction scenes. It intones 
a hymn, credits itself with public spiritedness, and waits for 
the box office to ring the bell for another round of boudoir 
sagas and skin acts. 

What makes us really ill is to see a thoroughly respectable 
social principle like freedom of speech dragged into this 
low business. We suspect that many producers and exhibitors 
who talk about it would sell freedom of speech for profit as 
readily as they sell double meaning dialogue and striptease. 

They do nothing for freedom of speech but dirty up both 
speech and freedom. 

The tall crusader on the white horse is really an under- 
sized jockey riding a cash register. 


Let Freedom Ring- 
Up Sales 
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Religious News 
In penitential spirit, Ernst Walter of Berlin sets out on 
Marian Year foot pilgrimage to Rome. This year is perfect 
time for reparation by all Christians for sins of world. 





Hawaiian statehood bill may soon become law as Senate 
Committee proceeds with hearings. What about Alaska? 
There seems no good reason for delay in either case. 
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z “United Press Photos 
Alaskan National Guardsman goes off to post as his Eskimo 
mother continues fishing through ice. Scattered Eskimos 
like him deserve credit for key role in Alaskan defense. 














gu United Press 
Korean orphan, Lee Kyung Soo, adopted by Navy man 
Vincent Paladino, is baptized in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Christened James, the boy’s new life is now complete. 
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2 je N. Y. Daily News 
Forced out of business, this shopkeeper blames old Tru- 


man administration. Maybe he just needed an excuse, but 
it seems to us that the nation needs anti-recession action. 





These two Grail girls from Loveland, Ohio, are on their 
way to Uganda, Africa, to serve as lay missionaries. Vitality 
of lay apostolate is a cause for hope for the Church. 
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Views in Brief 


BIGGER BANG MAY GO BUST. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s “new” policy of placing greater dependence on atomic 
weapons and strategic bombing in order to get “a bigger 
bang for a buck” is strikingly similar to the pre-Korea policy 
of Secretary Louis Johnson. That fizzled badly when faced 
with the actuality of a limited “police action” in Korea. 
One of the tests of the new defense policy should be its abil- 
ity to meet all contingencies, including the possibility of 
small, limited wars, and even a wary peace. Otherwise, the 
“new and bigger bang” may simply go bust. 


BOTHERED BY PAINS IN THE WALLET? Then watch 
out, brother, you may be heading for stomach trouble, back 
aches, or worse—hysierical paralysis and reactions of panic. 
Or so states a Boston doctor who has studied the problem. 
And wonder drugs won’t cure you. What to do? Maybe try 
a little meditation on that verse that goes: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God .. .” 


TELEVISION SNOBS: Welshmen who feel “inferior” about 
not having a TV set though the Joneses next door have one 
have hit upon a unique solution. They buy an aerial and 
stick it on the roof and forget the TV set. About time some- 
one found a cheap way of keeping up with the neighbors. 


OUTLAW THE REDS? Rep. Kit Clardy of Michigan has 
introduced a bill that would make it a crime to belong to the 
Communist Party. With such a law on the books, left-wingers 
could be told to stop shouting about their civil liberties being 
violated. And people who get hysterical about liberals could 
be reminded that the law only forbids allegiance to Com- 
munism. Seems to us this would make for a lot of peace and 
quiet. In addition, it would stop the foolishness of convicting 
Communists for perjury or failure to file their income tax. 
It would nail them for what they are. 


HOW BAD CAN YOU GET? Courts spun legal webs on 
the meaning of “immoral.” Breaking the webs, Prof. Sorokin 
opened a deeper problem: sex anarchy is a cancer destroy- 
ing the nation. He saw a close connection “between the 
shaky status of our sexual morality and the rise in the rate of 
crime, suicide, juvenile delinquency, and insanity.” Legal 
squabbles must not blind us: legality is not morality. It’s not 
enough to limit how bad you can get to stay out of jail. 
The important thing is how good you must be to get into 
heaven. 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEAN. Papini was in a melting 
mood and let the devil go to heaven. The Church said no. 
Anglican Dean Pike thought and thought ’til he thought: 
nobody knows. Anglican divines, meanwhile, were betting 
on the devil. Resenting a teaching authority he didn’t have, 
the doubting dean labeled the Church “authoritarian.” And 
the devil meanwhile? Well, he has the dean on his side. 


THE POPE: TV is knit with education and the family; it 
must not disturb the purity of the home; parents especially 
must train their own conscience and protect their children. 


KILL THEE, AND LOVE THEE AFTER. An anonymous 
doctor writes in Redbook on mercy killing. It seems to be an 
emotional strain on doctors: they’re torn between pity and 
fame. The author is nol against it on moral grounds; he just 
doesn’t want it legalized. That might tempt some doctors 
to use it for their own ends, and anyhow it would be hard to 
say legally just when a patient should die. The doctor says 
it happens “more frequently than we believe’; he treats it 
as simply an emotional problem; he thinks a happy death 
must be a painless one. Man must be gotten off the cross 
of suffering—even if you have to kill him, 
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This group of people get together and 
talk over their common need for a job. 


By helping others, they help themselves 


by RAY NEVILLE 


A job is not just work and pay. The question is: 


Where do you want to be ten years from now? If you 


can’t answer it, there are those who can 


T a time when jobs were still as 

tight as a_two-dollar watch, a 
Brooklyn girl just out of high school 
answered an ad for a_ stenographer. 
Crossing the office threshold at 9 A.M., 
she found that thirty other applicants 
were already on deck and that the 
executive who had run the ad was han- 
dling them singlehanded. 

“Mr. Smith,” she said to him, “you're 
going to be swamped. Let me help by 
passing out and collecting the applica- 
tion blanks.” 

All day she passed and_ collected. 
When five o’clock came and all the 
other girls had gone, she handed the 
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forms to Mr. Smith. She had divided 
them three ways. 

“These applicants,” she said of the 
smallest batch, “are excellent. These,” 
of a larger batch, “are fair. The rest 
don’t qualify.” 

“Where’s your application?” asked 
the executive. 

“ T haven’t put it in yet. 

“File it,” he said, “and sit down. I 
want to get off a couple of letters.” 

Later, friends asked the young lady, 
“Why is it, with no experience, you 
snared a job on your first try?” Her 
answer: “Because I didn’t ask for a 
job. I offered a service. I learned to 


” 


do that at the Man-Marketing Clinic.” 

The Man-Marketing Clinic, set up 
about 1938 by Sidney Edlund and 
shortly thereafter sponsored by the New 
York Sales Executives Club, is the oldest 
of several public service projects that 
in the last twenty years have helped 
over fifty thousand people to get jobs. 
There is a similar clinic in Chicago 
under the aegis of De Paul University. 
Others in New York City are the Job- 
Finding Forum, established in 1940 by 
the Advertising Club, which has assisted 
in establishing forums in Stamford, 
Connecticut, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: and the Career Planning Clinic, 
set up three years ago by the Notre 
Dame Alumni Association. 

These clinics, or Forums, do not 
“find” a job for you. They teach you 
how to do that yourself. They teach 
you not how to find any old job but 
how to find one that is suited to your 
needs, tastes, and temperament. Says 
Edward Beckman, chairman of the 
Notre Dame Alumni’s Career Planning 
Clinic: 
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“One of the first questions we ask 
newcomer is ‘Where do you want to 
be ten years from now?’ Our point is 
that getting a job isn’t just a matter 
of picking up a little work with a 
salary attached. A man should approach 
it in terms not only of his economic 
needs but of his spiritual needs too.” 

Years ago, Mr. Edlund, as president 
of Life-Savers, Inc. and of Pine Broth- 
ers, was often asked by job-hunters for 
help in landing jobs. Talking with 
these people, Edlund concluded that 
the average person hasn’t the foggiest 
notion of how to go after the position 
that is right for him. He began offer- 
ing suggestions. Those who followed 
them made out so well that hundreds 
began seeking his help. Soon he was 
holding conferences almost nightly in 
his home. Ir time, the numbers became 
so large that he started the Man- 
Marketing Clinic. 

Most clinics still adhere to Edlund’s 
principles. Those in New York City 
exchange ideas and operate along simi- 
lar lines. The most you can spend in 
a clinic is twenty-five cents—for the 
loan of one of two books: Edlund’s 
Pick Your Job and Land It or Ruth 
Hooper Larison’s How To Get and 
Hold the Job You Want. 


« 


HERE is only one fee. If you get a 

job, you’re supposed to come back, 
tell the other folks how you did it, 
and help someone else get a job. The 
slogan of the Advertising Club is 
“Freely haye you received, freely give.” 

That, essentially, is how the whole 
thing works. A group of people get 
together and talk over their common 
problems—the need for a job. About 
half are unemployed. Perhaps a fourth 
have jobs but want better ones or feel 
they are not in the right jobs. Some 
are simply uncertain of how to find 
their niches in the economic scheme. 
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“Everyone,” says Arthur Dennehy, 
one of the Career Planning Clinic 
leaders, “acts as a consultant to every- 
one else. A person coming into the 
clinic has access to the combined ex- 
perience of everyone else there—plus 
the fact that, in helping the othe 
fellow solve his problem, he gains in- 
sight into his own.” 


HE Notre Dame clinic keeps each 
pra small. Twelve is the average. 
\s a rule, people sit around a table. 
Directing the procedure at each table is 
a leader, usually. though not necessarily. 
a member of the sponsoring club, some- 
one with broad business experience. 

Listen, for example, to a young man 
who had resigned as a chain-store meat- 
department head because he feels he’s 
ready to become a manager. He reads 
his letter of application. There are 
criticisms and suggestions for improve- 
ment. The tone is polite but forth- 
right. Someone suggests removing cer- 
tain “trivial” statements. Someone else 
objects to the young man’s participles. 
“Dangling,” he observes scathingly. 

Then the young man reads his re- 
sumé, that description of his experience 
and background which the job-hunter 
uses to pique the interest of a_pro- 
spective employer and open the door 
to an interview. Midway in the resumé, 
appears this sentence: 

“I built up the store’s carriage trade 
twenty per cent by presenting new 
mothers with baby’s first lamb chop.” 

That gets a laugh. Later on, he gets 
another. This time, the sentence reads: 
“I approved all new charge accounts, 
and during my employment we had no 
delinquent accounts.” 

“It sounds to me,” objects a member 
of the group, “as if you were too con- 
servative about granting credit. You 
must have turned away a lot of good 
business.” 





The first thing: carefully, patiently, 
and thoughtfully dig for hidden assets 
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I didn’t,” says the young man, “and 
I can prove it to you.” 

“Don’t prove it to us,” suggests the 
leader. “Prove it in your letter.” 

This is the second time the young 
man has read his resumé to the group. 
“Better than the last time,” runs the 
consensus. “Another re-write should do 
the trick.” 

Then someone suggests staging an 
interview to give the young man_ prac- 
tice in talking to prospective employers. 
Chairs are arranged. The leader takes 
the role of the prospective employer. 
When the “play” is over, he sums up: 

“As you can see, it’s simply a matter 
of applying sound merchandising meth- 
ods to the crucial business of getting 
into the work you like.” 

Next on the agenda is a husky fel- 
low whose absence from the Notre 
Dame line must still be a source of 
mourning in pigskin circles. He’s an 
engineer. Unemployed at the moment, 
he has held responsible positions, in- 
cluding one with the Manhattan proj- 
ect. He wants to be assistant manager 
of a plant in the plastics and metals 
field. When he finishes reading his re- 
sumé, there’s a prompt comment from 
across the table: 

“That’s a powerful resumé, but how 
come you're asking to be just assistant? 
Why not manager? Aren’t you selling 
yourself short?” 

The young man explains that never 
having been an assistant manager, he 
assumes he should take that step first. 

“Not necessarily,” says the leader. 

“The point is, can you show in your 
resumé that you have performed all the 


>) 


functions of an assistant manager? 


H'‘ is Cnunciating a basic principle 
of the co-operative job-finding 
movement, Everyone is urged to stress 
what he has actually done. 

“We tell the newcomer,” says Mr. 
Dennehy of the Notre Dame Club, “to 
explain what the situation was when he 
took the job, what he did about it, 
and what were the results. A prospec- 
tive employer isn’t impressed by a string 
of titles and duties. He wants to know 
what you can do for him.” 

Half the people who come into the 
clinics or forums don’t really know 
what they want. The leaders, therefore, 
suggest a procedure called “digging for 
hidden assets.” On a piece of paper, 
the job-hunter lists first everything he 
has done, then those things he liked 
doing, finally those he didn’t like. 

“When a man gets through doing 
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that carefully, patiently, and thought- 
fully,” says Dennehy, “he usually knows 
four things about himself: What he has 
tu offer, what he doesn’t have to offer, 
what he likes to do, and, probably 
most important, what he does not like 
to do.” 

No one is encouraged to go after a 
job simply because he thinks there’s 
money in it or because he thinks he 
ought to. A young man read his appli- 
cation for a position as accountant. He 
had just returned from South America, 
where he had gone some years before 
in response to an advertisement. Only 
after his arrival in one of the Latin 
Republics had he learned what work 
he was to do. 

“And now,” said someone across the 
table, “you want another job as an ac- 
countant.”’ 

“That’s right.” 

“Did you like accounting?” 

“IT hated it!” 

Silence. Then the table began to 
buzz. For many minutes, questions were 
hurled at the young man, questions de- 
signed to force him to consider—aloud— 
what his real leanings were. Today, 
he’s happy—in a selling job. 

A middle-aged woman read her re- 
sumé. She had taught domestic science 
for years. Now she wanted to do food 
promotion in a supermarket. 

“Just a minute,” said a fellow-job- 
hunter. “I don’t believe any real food 
promotion is done on the retail level. 
Don’t the manufacturers do that?” 


HE leader happened to be a woman. 

She nodded. “I suggest a trip to the 
public library,” she said. 

She was enunciating another basic 
principle: Research. 

“A great deal of job dissatisfaction,” 
says John H. Ryder, chairman of the 
Advertising Club’s Job-Finding Forum, 
“arises because many people fail to in- 
vestigate a field before they enter it. 
A man hears someone, probably his 
grocery clerk, say that insurance sales- 
men make a lot of money. So he rushes 
into insurance, only to discover ten 
years later that, if money was all he 
wanted, he could have done _ better 
selling oil.” 

Says Mr. Beckman of the Notre Dame 
Alumni project, “Often the best place 
to start looking for a job is at the 
library. Find out what it entails, what 
it really pays. Find out the problems 
in the field. If you can suggest a solu- 
tion to a prospective employer, you've 
got a job!” 

A word often heard at clinic sessions 
is “honesty.” “Never give your estimate 
of yourself,” job-hunters are told. “Give 
the facts, the supportable facts only.” 


A sponsor with broad business 
experience directs a group. In 
small groups, shared experience 


Another principle is expressed in the 
phrase “Turn liabilities into assets.” 
Last winter a Negro attended several 
sessions of the Man-Marketing Clinic. 
He had managed a now dismantled 
government bureau with twenty-five 
employees under him. 

He wanted a job as sales manager. 
Utilizing the suggestions and criticisms 
of the clinic, he soon turned out a good 
letter of application and a_ persuasive 
resum¢, It was obvious, however, that 
his heart wasn’t in it. One evening, he 
said: 

“Let’s face it. Who’s going to hire a 
Negro as a sales manager?” 


A MAN sitting next to him, a sales 
manager himself, took that up. 
“Have you any idea,” he asked, “how 
large the Negro market is in this coun- 
try? In the case of some companies, I 
understand, it’s 60 per cent of their 
business.” 

The former government worker 
checked the figures. Three weeks later, 
he had a job—sales manager in charge 
of a cigarette company’s campaign to 
enlarge its sales among Southern 
Negroes. 

While basically all the public service 
clinics and forums follow the same 
principles, there are differences of em- 
phasis. The Notre Dame Alumni’s Ca- 
reer Planning Clinic stresses long-range 
thinking. Chairman Beckman often 
says, “Look, if you want to go to Chi- 
cago, how do you go about it? You 
find out what trains go there, don’t 
you? And what station it leaves from. 
And if you can’t make the trip in one 
jump, you find out what steps you 
have to take. 

“We urge people,” he says, “to go 
about job-hunting the same way. You 
shouldn’t look for a job haphazardly. 
You're going to give a lot of time to 
it. How happy you are is going to have 
its effect on the whole family.” 

Everyone coming into a clinic is pre- 

























sented with a sort of check list. The 
first four steps are: 

1. Determine what you want to do. 

2. Dig out your hidden assets. 

3. Plan an adequate campaign. 

4, Present yourself properly to a suffi- 

cient number of logical prospects. 

Clinic and forum members are urged 
to try to find the job they want with 
the company that currently employs 
them. As a second port of call, a com- 
pany where they once worked is sug- 
gested; former employers frequently 
help. One man drew up a letter of 
recommendation, detailing his accom- 
plishments with a previous company. 
He asked his former employer to 
sign it. 

“Good heavens, John,” said the 
executive. “Did you do all these things 
while you were with us?” 

John got a job on the spot—with his 
former company at $75 more a weck! 


CCASIONALLY one is advised to 
try other clinics. There was the 
man who decided he should have a bet- 
ter job than executive for a company 
which publishes a Protestant Bible. 
After a few sessions at the Job-Finding 
Forum, he was told he might find peo- 
ple more competent to help him at the 
Career Planning Clinic. He switched. 
Today he has the kind of job he wanted. 
“We don’t like to say hifalutin’ things 
about co-operative job-finding,” says 
Mr. Beckman, who, like all volunteer 
leaders in this movement, never men- 
tions it without breaking out all over 
with enthusiasm. “But we hope this 
movement spreads. We hope civic or- 
ganizations all over take it up. We'd 
love to see it in high schools and 
colleges. 

“You may recall the President speak- 
ing of our crucial national manpower 
problems. We feel these clinics are con- 
tributing to the solution of those prob- 
lems by helping put the right man into 
the right job.” 











by FAY BEHAN 


This is Main 
Street, Germany 







Left: The Max Josefs Platz 
with onion-towered Nikolaus 
church in background 


Below: The ancient market. 
place, still center of Rosen- 
heim’s busy commercial life 


Another in the series: “This is Main Street.” Rosenheim is typically 


German. Its life reflects the daily life of the German people 


“TOIND the typical German town,” 

wrote the Editor of THE Si6n, “the 
German counterpart of our American 
‘Main Street,’ and send us a story about 
it, its people, and the life there.” 

[ was in Munich, the capital of Ba- 
varia, when his letter caught up with 
me. A piece of luck. If any region 
of Germany is typically and intensely 
German, it is Bavaria. And typical of 
Bavaria certainly is Rosenheim, a com- 
munity of some 28,000 souls, located 
only forty miles away. 

From Munich one reaches Rosenheim 
by driving south along the Autobahn, 
the magnificent four-lane super-high- 
way built under Hitler as a military 
road, that knifes through the heart of 
Germany from Berlin to the Austrian 
border. 

The town is prettily situated along a 
bend of the Inn River, a stream rising 
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deep in Switzerland that winds across 
Austria, where it gives the city of Inns- 
bruck its name, and northeast into Ger- 
many. Near Rosenheim the river valley 
is broad and fertile. Fringed by the 
snow-powdered, blue-gray peaks of the 
Bavarian Alps, it stretches gently 
toward the eastern horizon, somewhere 
beyond which the Inn meets the Dan- 
ube. 

Rosenheim is a sort of county seat. 
Maps of the area show a network of 
roads and railroad lines all converging 
on Rosenheim. It is a very old town. 
Records dating back to pre-Christian 
times confirm that even then Rosen- 
heim, or whatever town of antiquity pre- 
ceded it, was a traffic and trade center. 

Large farms, truck gardens, and lux- 
uriant meadows are on each side as we 
drive into and through and out of pock- 
ets of low-hanging morning fog. Here 


and there stands an appealing little 
shrine erected by the piety of the sturdy 
farmer folk in the midst of a billowing 
wheat field or at a turning of the road. 
Tiny villages can be glimpsed clustered 
about white-walled churches with their 
characteristic and oddly shaped Zwiebel- 
turm, or onion towers, surmounted by 
the Cross. This is a Jand with an an- 
cient and enduring Catholic tradition. 

Nearing Rosenheim traffic increases. 
Wagons attached to sputtering, back- 
firing tractors or drawn by horses and 
oxen, loom in the haze. Seated on the 
wagons or trudging beside and behind 
ie the farm’ workers, shouldering 
scythes and hoes. The women wear 
heavy boots just like the men, and 
their heads are covered with kerchiels 
knotted under the chin. Despite the 
early morning chill, there is a great 
sense of peace and an air of content- 
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ment pervading the scene. The pleas- 
ant tolling of church bells echoing across 
the landscape seems to blend with the 
sound of turning wheels and the clank 
of harness chains. 

Many of Rosenheim’s office and fac- 
tory and store employees live in the lit- 
tle villages just passed. Scores of them 
hurry by us on their bicycles in groups 
ot two and three, laughing and exchang- 
ing banter and gossip or pedaling si- 
lently and absent-mindedly on their way 
to work. Many more are arriving in 
trains with dinky little coaches at Rosen- 
heim’s bombed-out railroad station. The 
workday begins early in Rosenheim. 

Rosenheim is not a tourist town, 
which is one good reason for selecting it 
as a German “Main Street.” In most 
European guide books it receives only 
scant mention; in travel agency bally- 
hoo no mention at all. Notwithstanding, 
Rosenheim possesses a_ picturesqueness 
and a distinctive old-world charm that 
are as unexpected as they are wholly de- 
lightful and rewarding. 

The core of Rosenheim—the old sec- 
tion of the town—remains nearly as it 
has been for 400 years, Spreading out 
from this section is the new Rosenheim, 
with its broader streets, up-to-date 
homes, and industrial plants. 


OMINATING the old town is 

Max Josefs Platz, a cobblestoned 
square named after a Bavarian king. 
Enclosing and facing the square on three 
sides are beautiful baroque buildings 
built close together, a few having gabled 
roofs, with facades of beige and soft blue 
set off by graceful balustrades and fres- 
coes of religious subjects. Extending 
around the street level, and lined with 
shops, is an imposing and beautifully 
symmetrical arcade with a groined ceil- 
ing supported by thick pillars. 

Today, just as they did centuries ago, 
all life and all activity in Rosenheim 
seem to gravitate toward or stem from 
Max Josefs Platz. For uncounted years 
the inhabitants have referred afftection- 
ately to this square as: die gute Stube 
von Rosenheim—the front room _ of 
Rosenheim. 

Next to the sole remaining gate-tower 
is the house of Fraulein Maria Berch- 
tenbreiter, who has kindly agreed to 
act as guide during my stay. It was built 
in 1650 by an ancestor who copied it 
from a house he fancied in Verona. Suc- 
ceeding generations of the family have 
occupied it ever since. 

“You will see quite a number of 
Rosenheim houses and buildings in this 
old Italian style,” said Fraulein Berch- 
tenbreiter. “In the heyday of the met- 
chant princes when certain German 
families and,” she added with a twin- 
kle, “Bavarian families, were rich and 
powerful as, let us say, the de Medici, 
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Rosenheimers on the way to work and school pass the corner drug 
store. The day starts early in Rosenheim. Note time on clock 





Rosenheim has but one traffic cop. Automobiles are few and ex- 
pensive. His job is to direct bicycle traffic, which can be a headache 





Pleasures in Rosenheim are simple and inexpensive. A favorite of 
the men is an evening of beer and cards at the Gasthaus or inn 
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Rosenheim was a flourishing market 
town and center of commerce. Much of 
the trade flowed north from _ Italy, 
through the Tyrol. Hence these vestiges 
of Italian influence.” 

Today all these glories and accom- 
plishments are merely dusty, rotting 
records and faded engravings in the 
town archives. But Rosenheim still has 
its traditional market place (as which 
European town has not?) in Ludwig 
Platz, behind the church of St. Nicholas. 

The very first stall in the Rosenheim 
market is that of Frau Margarete Maier. 
She and her husband came here in 1910, 
and she has been here ever since. After 
he died, in the First World War, she 
continued to run the business alone. 
Her son wants her to retire, but she’d 








Above: Herr Kissling of Klepper fac- 
tory inspects work of operator. “Busi- 
ness was never better,” he says 


Right: Parish priest Father Baum- 
garten. “Youth,” he says, “is no bet- 
ter and no worse than it ever was” 
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rather be independent. Besides, what 
would she do all day long if she re- 
tired? 

“Ach, nein,” business is not nearly 
so good as it used to be. Once, almost 
everybody came to market to shop. 
Nowadays, lots of people trade in neigh- 
borhood stores because it is quicker and 
easier. Moreover, the farmers themselves 
now come to town twice a week, and 
they can often undersell the stall own- 
ers. Housewives must naturally count 
their pennies, and they’re getting in 
the habit of marketing only on those 
two days. “But I still have my faithful, 
steady customers.” 

The market used to open at five 
o'clock every morning, winter and 
summer. Now the day begins at seven, 


, 


Left: At a local brewery, the Mayor 
seems to enjoy helping to celebrate 
the first draught of March beer 


Below: Frau Maier has a stall in the 
market. “Ach nein,” she says, busi- 
ness isn’t what it used to be 








FAY BEHAN, correspondent for many Ameri- 
can papers and frequent contributor to THE 
SIGN and other Catholic magazines, has been 
in Europe since 1942. 





“because people just don’t get up early 
any more.” 

Except for a touch of rheumatism, 
Frau Maier enjoys perfect health. Her 
broad peasant face, surprisingly clear- 
skinned, is framed by a scarf loosely tied 
at the throat. Her ponderous but quick- 
moving body is enveloped in volumi- 
nous petticoats and skirts topped by an 
apron and is insulated against all on- 
slaughts of weather by layer upon layer 
of woolen pullovers and sweaters. Her 
pudgy hands expertly select the best ap- 
ples or the tenderest fowl, and pick out 
your correct change from a worn leather 
pouch. She 1s a Franz Hals portrait of 
an alte Frau come to life. 


BOOKSTORE window attracts us. 

“IT forgot to mention this is Book 
Week for Youth,” remarked Fraulein 
Berchtenbreiter. Inside the bookshop 
the first object to catch the eye is a 
huge banner. “Kampf gegen Schmutz 
und Schund,” it reads. Fight against 
smut and trash! 

What sort of books do Rosenheimers 
buy? A pleasant young clerk wearing 
steel-rimmed spectacles explains—in Eng- 
lish, which he seems dying to try out on 
someone—that books are much more ex- 
pensive than before the war. Hence, a 
great many people patronize lending li- 
braries. Biographies and memoirs go 
quite well. For instance, Churchill, 
Eisenhower, von Papen. Novels? “Your 
Cronin is a favorite. The fiction field is 
pretty well crowded with contemporary 
German and Austrian authors.” The 
writings of Romano Guardini, a priest- 
professor at Munich University, who 
might be called a sort of German Bishop 
Sheen, are popular. The motion picture 
of Gone With The Wind, recently 
enjoyed a long run in Rosenheim. That 
book is the current best seller. 

The urge for a mid-morning snack 
leads us to a Kaffeehaus, or Calé. This 
is a cozy and peculiarly European es- 
tablishment offering gastronomical de- 
lights plus gloriously undisturbed lei- 
sure. It has no American counterpart. 
Anyone can easily imagine what dire 
fate, at the hands of waiters or counter- 
man, would befall that patron in any 
American Main Street lunchroom who 
orders a cup of coffee and a sweet roll, 
then opens a newspaper or a book and 
sits for the next hour or even longer 
contentedly reading or dawdling over 
his coffee—and at the end calls for a 
glass of water! 

At a neighboring table are Heinrich 
Kaeflein and his wife Gundelinde. She 
is a native of Rosenheim; he settled here 

(Continued on page 72) 
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wo HETHER to look up and say 

thanks or to bow down and say 
thanks, I don’t know,” writes Kim Young 
Cha to Monsignor George Carroll, rep- 
resentative of War Relief Services- 
N.C.W.C. in Korea. “Is it not strange? 
Here you, an American, and the Amer- 
ican Catholics should think of us poor 
Koreans and send us this tasty and de- 
licious milk.” 

Kim Young Cha is a refugee young- 
ster at a school just outside Pusan. His 
letter is typical of hundreds received 
by War Relief Services-N.C.W.C. from 
all parts of Korea—and other countries 
around the world—where, in addition to 
regular programs of relief, the new “Op- 
eration Milky Way” is being carried on. 

Thanks to the generosity of U.S. 
Catholics in last year’s Laetare Sunday 
Collection, War Relief Services-N.C.W.C. 
—the channel created by Catholic Bish- 
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Crackers and milk are all these Korean 
children have for lunch. One of them ex- 
pressed his thanks by drawing his church 
and school and the life-giving flow of milk 


ops for relief abroad—was able to pro- 
cure 1953’s biggest bonus of charity: 
50,000,000 pounds of dried milk and 
milk products valued at more than $15,- 
000,000. And all for the cost of carting 
it away! 

Last summer, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture found that, over 
and above the possible needs of our 
people at home, a surplus of millions of 
pounds of dried milk remained. To 
voluntary agencies serving war-and-dis- 
aster-stricken refugees abroad, the De- 
partment offered this milk tree of 
charge—il the agencies could distribute 
such enormous quantities at their own 
expense. Since its programs of help are 
already set up in every crisis area of the 
free world, War Relief Services-N.C.W.C, 
registered its request immediately. 

Today, “Operation Milky Way” is ex- 
tending its health-giving streams to the 


Streams of milk to the hungry of the 







world is America’s answer to Christ’s plea: 


“Give them something to eat” 
t=] 


by SIGHLE KENNEDY 


eighteen neediest areas in the world 
(outside the Iron Curtain) :—Korea, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Japan, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, India, Pakistan, the Near East, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Trieste, Malta, Aus- 
tria, West Germany and Berlin, and the 
Philippine Islands! 

Similar examples of this modern mul- 
tiplication of loaves and fishes, repre- 
sented by “Operation Milky Way,” are 
observed every month by Directors ol 
War Relief Services-N.C.W.C. Its spear- 
head of relief work abroad is constantly 
attracting the attention and support of 
outside groups who realize its impor- 
tance and necessity. In 1953, for exam- 
ple, the $5,000,000 which Catholics 
dropped into their church baskets on 
Laetare Sunday made possible programs 
of charity whose audited value was ove. 
$32,000,000. 

Such an extra gift as “Operation 
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A Chinese Sister of the Precious Blood off- 
ers her orphans milk. Pussy knows her place 


Milky Way” enables Catholic overseas 
programs to extend their help much 
more widely among the millions of 
needy and homeless in these many areas 
of tension. Immediate outpourings of 
thanks for this added help came in from 
workers and recipients around the world. 

Korea received the largest stream of 
the “Milky Way” in Asia—15,500 large 
drums totaling almost 4,000,000 pounds. 
Monsignor George Carroll, War Relief 
Services-N.C.W.C. representative — in 
Korea, arranged ahead of time for sixty 
feeding stations to be set up in every 
province of the country. Schools in the 
neediest areas are also serving as dis 
tribution centers. 


OME 
hand: 


local officials worried before- 

Could refugees, whose di 
gestive systems are so abused by eating 
primitive items like bark and roots, ad- 
just to the comparative luxury of milk? 
From the opening of the first barrel, 
however, this ancient food in new form 
proved a huge success. The only diff- 
culty now is to persuade the refugees 
to wait until the powder is mixed in 
liquid form—most begin to eat it dry! 

The average Korean refugee child sets 
out for school at 7:30 in the morning 
without breakfast. He faces an hour and 
a half’s walk from his family’s shack to 
the emergency school. The barest one- 
room school in the U.S. is a palace com- 
pared to the unheated tent-schools these 
kids attend. Above and below the can- 
vas sides, the wind whistles in and the 
rain streams down to form icy puddles. 
Before the coming of “Operation Milky 
Wavy.” teachers dreaded the “lunch” 
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Fr. 


Duchesne, 


period. Most pupils had absolutely 
nothing to eat at midday—not even a 
cabbage leaf or a handful of rice. 

Today a bowl of warm milk makes 
the lunch hour a time of joy. It provides 
the only food these refugee children get 
before the one meager family meal in 
the evening. Extra allotments of rice. 
made possible by the Bishops Emer- 
gency Allocation last spring, or gifts of 
crackers and other food from generous 
GI’s often provide an extra bonus. 

In Hong Kong, over a thousand miles 
southwest of Korea “Operation Milky 
Way” is also in full swing. This city, 
only sixty miles square, is crowded with 
1,500,000 refugees from Red China. Re- 
ports Father Paul Duchesne: 

“When our orphanages and hospitals 
and schools opened the barrels and 
found the creamy, fragrant milk powder 
there was general rejoicing! We could 
not fill the demand! Hong Kong uses 
small milk bottles (when it uses them 
at all) and so we could make the an- 
nouncement that the shipment to our 
one city alone provided 2,600,000 bottles 
of milk! May we add our thanks to the 
gratitude of both those who distribute 
and those who drink the milk!” 

As a note on international cookery, it 
is interesting to compare Korean and 
Chinese serving the milk. 
Koreans seem to like best a sort of warm 
rice gruel—when rice can be obtained. 
In Hong Kong, however, the favorite 
way is to flavor the milk with 
found along its island shores. 

In Southern Asia, both halves of the 
divided India peninsula join in enthusi- 
astic response to “Operation Milk Way.” 


ways of 


clams 


Director 
welcomes 813 barrels of 


of Catholic Welfare in 


In India itself, shipments were directed 
especially to southern areas 
droughts have brought widespread death 
during the past three years. Missionaries, 
like Father Anthony Codillo, write of 
the satisfaction it brings to carry into 
these simple villages the “miraculous” 
powder that turns into foaming milk. 
Snapshots tell the story of Indian dis- 
tribution even more touchingly than 
their letters of thanks. In these pho- 
tos the broad, long lines of people wait 
patiently—forming lines that curve be- 
yond the range of sight. 

Across the border from India, in Pak- 
istan, Sister Mary Pierre describes viv 
idly how word of the milk’s coming 
spread among the poor, telling of this 
“wondertul gift” from America: “Signs 
in both Urdu script and in English were 
put in the lobby of Our Holy Famil; 
Hospital at Rawalpindi as well as out- 
side the dispensary entrance. The first 
morning, there were about 25 or 30 peo- 
ple. The next day almost 200 more than 
the day before. The latest count was 
653! As I poured the milk, the eyes of 
the small children would move from 
my face to their jug and back to my face 
again, telling their need much more 
than any words could say!” 


HE “Milky Way” is also pursuing its 

path through turbulent countries 
of the Near East—Lebanon, Israel, and 
Egvpt; through the islands of Greece. 
stricken severely by earthquakes last 
summer; into the city of Trieste. 
crowded with refugees from beyond the 
Iron Curtain. Italy’s large shipment is 
making possible thousands of camps 
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milk powder for Hong Kong and Macau 
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In Madras, India, people wait 
for powder that turns to milk 


where the destitute children of the slums 
will receive healthful meals. It is no 
accident that almost every item on the 
menu—bread, rolls, cake, and spaghetti— 
makes the maximum use of powdered 
milk. 

The bumper allotment of milk chan- 
neled to West Germany — (7,000,000 
pounds) has a double value—providing 
a psychological as well as physical sup- 
port. After eight years, 8,000,000 ex- 
pellees, thrust out from Russian satellite 
countries after World War II, still re- 
main in barrack-cities with no possibil- 
ity of finding work and little hope of 
large-scale migration. All over West Ger- 
many are the most pathetic groups of 
all, the remnant of the displaced persons 
who cannot emigrate from a land that 
was the land of their bondage. To these 
enormous problems are added those of 
the 2,500,000 escapees who have fled 
from Communism during the past three 
years. The gift of milk comes to these 
people as a memory of the normal world 
they seem to have lost entirely. Many 
of them have lived for years on a diet 
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Food flows to the Near East. In Lebanon, 
Msgr. MacMahon receives barrels of dried milk 


lief from 





of turnips and potatoes. This gift of 
milk and butter brings—in addition to 
relief from hunger and suffering—a hope 
that better things may lie ahead. 


VERSEAS Directors of War Relief 

Services-NC.W.C. who are acting as 
personal ambassadors of U.S. Catholics 
in “operating” the “Milky Way” come 
from a broad swathe of our U.S. ter- 
ritory: Brooklyn, New York, is repre- 
sented by Monsignor George Carroll in 
Korea and Monsignor Andrew Landi 
in Italy; Albany, New York, by Father 
Paul Duchesne in Hong Kong; Boston, 
Massachusetts, by Father Fabian Flynn 
in Austria (a former Associate Editor of 
Tue Sicn); Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
by Monsignor Joseph Harnett in 
Trieste: Milwaukee, Wisconsin, — by 
Father Harold Felsecker in Japan: Great 
Falls, Montana, by Father Wilson Kaiser 
in Berlin. 

The spiritual and moral value of the 
U.S. Catholic overseas relief programs 
lies far beyond any measurement in dol- 
lars or statistics. It lies in the unselfish 





In Frankfurt, Germany, powdered milk is not only re- 
hunger but also hope for better things 





In Camp Zeilsheim, Germany, social workers distribute milk 
and butter to people who have lived on turnips and potatoes 


spirit of our hard-working people who 
freely share their goods with those who 
are deprived of everything. Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter, Chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Board of N.C.W.C., pointed 
out this all-important fact in his speech 
last summer, when he accepted the ofh 
cial honor for services rendered by the 
Bishops Agency to the homeless abroad 

“The assistance which we have given,” 
said Archbishop Alter, “has been made 
possible by the generous sacrifices of ow 
people, motivated by a true spirit ol 
Christian charity. Charity is not merely 
a matter of almsgiving; it is primarily 
an attitude of benevolence dictated by 
the fact that we are all sons of God 
made to His image and likeness, with a 
common heritage in the Redemption, a 
common destiny, and therefore broth 
ers one of another.” 


Epiror’ Note: This year’s Laetare 
Sunday Collection will be held in every 
diocese of the U. S. on March 28th. 
Won't you help fill the cup of Charity 
on that day? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR OLSON 


by 
FRANK P. JAY 


STOOD up, slammed my hand on 

the table, and glared at them both. 
Ellen stopped talking as suddenly as if 
I had strangled her, and my father stared 
out the window. His eyes were stubborn 
and the smoke from the pipe in his hand 
curled past his face in such a way that 
it seemed as if he were on fire 
smoldering. 


and 


“After all,” I said, and my voice was 
tight with anger in my throat, “it’s not 
as though I didn’t own that house. It’s 
mine!” I looked from Ellen to my father. 
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am 
eaver 


The old man and the bank beaver had much in common. 


Ellen had another plan. We took the 
canoe and went up the Cedar River 


And both were at the mercy of a very practical young man 


“It was in the agreement that they could 
stay there until I wanted it. Now I want 
it. What's with that?” Ellen 
slowly shook her head and my fathe1 
blew a thin level stream of smoke out 
toward the Neither of them 
spoke. I leaned forward and spoke in a 
very patient way to Ellen. “You admit 
that both Aaron and his wife understood 
the agreement? We drew up that agree- 
ment right here in this room. Do you 
remember how you said then that I was 
doing a smart thing letting them live 


wrong 


window. 


there?” I turned to my father. “You said 
that it was as good as hiring a contractor 
to improve your property to let Aaron 
live in a house for a year. Remember? 
Well, now he’s done what we knew he'd 
do. He fixed it all up. It looks better 
than ever before that I can remember. 
Even better than when we lived there 
when Ma was alive. I need a place to 
live so Ellen and I can get married and,” 
1 thumped my hand on the table again 
emphasizing my words, “I want it back! 
Now!” 


THE SIGN 




























































































































































































Then Ellen, who was staring out the 
window at the bare brown trees rolling 
in the windy March rain, said the thing 
that I had hoped she would not say. 
She spoke gently in a distant, dreamy 
way. “They’re old,” she said. 

I stood there staring at her with my 
palm still smarting from slapping the 
table. I heard the cold, March rain 
blown pelting against the windows in 
sudden gusts and the snapping of the 
fire in the big stove; the rushing of the 
rain water in the downspout; and the 
slow tick of the wooden clock. And I 
couldn’t say a thing. 

My father pushed his chair back and 
slowly raised his lean body out of the 
chair. He cleared his throat as if about 
to make a speech, gazed at me, then 
shook his head and went to look out the 
window. 

Suddenly he turned around and said, 
“Ellen, you’ve lived in this house since 
you were a baby and you mean as much 
to me as if you were my own child. 
Your father, God rest him, was like a 
brother to me since the day he ran across 
the logs to pull me out of the river 
when the jam went out at Blue Eddy. 
But I never suspected that insanity ran 
in your family. If you insist on marry- 
ing this son of mine, this stubborn, pig- 
headed,” he stammered, stopped, and 
finally blurted out, “businessman, I'll 
know that you're as crazy as he is mean, 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you.” He went 
around the table, kicked my bag of 
beaver traps lying next to the door and 
went up the stairs. We could hear him 
stamping on every step. 


HE house, my house, is on the top of 

the hill. The hill stands high, split- 
ting the valley and is surrounded by 
mountains. A woman in the kitchen can 
look off for thirty miles. She can see the 
silver snake of the river slipping between 
the blue hills. In summer she can see 
the low, black clouds racing down the 
steamy valley and the marching columns 
of warm rain long before the first drop 
falls. Thunder echo sounds like the 
voice of judgment rolling and growling 
among the hills. 

When I got there Aaron made a ges- 
ture with his craggy hand that seemed to 
sweep me inside that neat, warm house. 
I was almost skewered by the wind. 
Mrs. Graves was in the kitchen. I waved 
in at her. The kitchen shone. 

“When did you get home from school?” 
Aaron yelled when we were seated in the 
low-ceiled living room that I remem- 
bered so well. 

I told him. We rocked a while and 
said nothing. Mrs. Graves was quite 
deaf and Aaron didn’t realize how loud 
his voice seemed. He said, “Well, you 
see I ain’t been just sitting around. I 
been kind of busy here.” 
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I said I thought the place looked 
very nice and wondered how ever in the 
world I could ever get around to what 
I had come to say. I wondered if he had 
guessed why I had come. He led the 
way like a guide explaining what he had 
done. 

“T put them cabinets out in the kit- 
chen first and they looked so good I had 
to get some flooring laid so the floor 
would look as good as the cabinets. I 
traded work for wood with Roy Harvey.” 

I said that I had noticed them all. 

“And then,” he roared, “I figured with 
the weight of all this furniture,”—1 
looked around at the pitifully small col- 
lection of immaculately kept furniture— 
“T ought to fix the sills. You know they 
was pretty well rotted out. So I did. 
Let me show you.” 

We put our coats on and went outside 
and looked at the sills. They were sound 
and square, all adze-hewn by hand out 
of pasture spruce. 

The ancient, gnarled apple trees thai 
my grandfather had given up as lost I 
noticed had been pruned carefully. 
Aaron pointed to the roof. 

“Leaked. I rove out some shakes and 
put a new roof on.” He made a motion 
with his hand as if he were splitting out 
cedar shingles with a hatchet. “I cut 
some of your cedar trees for the shakes. 
Hope you don’t mind.” I just shook my 
head and the wind roared by. Every- 
thing had been done simply and well 
and by hand. 

Everything looked better than I had 
dared to hope. Old, time-worn angles 
were clearcut and distinct. It was as 
though those two old people had a 









were full of hay. I felt a mighty surge 
of nostalgia as the familiar odors came 
to me of clover and timothy; of har- 
nesses and grain and cows; of hoof-trod- 
den wood and grease and grindstones 
and lantern smoke. ; 

Then Aaron asked an oddly out-of- 
place question. “Have you got traps in 
that bag?” 

I glanced up at his tired face outlined 
roughly against the orange lantern and 
nodded. 

“I’m going up to the pond,” I said, 
“and lay out some mudsets near the out- 
let. Why?” 

“There ain’t much up there now,” he 
said. “Nothing worth bothering with 
anyway.” 

I didn’t say anything but I wondered 
at him. I had seen a beaver swimming 
in that pond only one week before. 

The dusk was deepening as we went 
up the path in back of the barn. The 
path went over the cleared ground and 
into the woods. The rain was falling in 
a dogged manner. It began freezing 
and the forest was a sea of ice-sheathed 
boughs. At every gust of wind the brush 
crackled and the broken ice fell in 
clashing showers. 

The pond appeared first as a shimmer 
of gray among the black of the forest, 
then as a pear-shaped body of wind- 
whipped, black water. The gray ghosts 
of dead trees rimmed it around. Beavers 
had been there years before. 

We stumbled among the deadfalls and 
frozen marsh grass around the edge to 
the outlet of the pond. Across the outlet 
was a decrepit beaver dam. The dam 
looked very old. The tooth-scarred sticks 





magic about them to turn gray into 
white and a sagging roof tree into a 
clean straight line. Everywhere _ I 
looked I saw order and economy. 

We went into the barn. Aaron lit a 
lantern. The old stalls had been cleaned 
and whitewashed; the cobwebs brushed 
away; the old harness was rubbed and 
polished and hung. On cedar pole racks 
hung the ancient plow and tooth har- 
row. Not a particle of mud or dust clung 
to these things now. Every implement 
was shining with oi] and both haymows 


were gray with old storms and high 
waters past. 

Suddenly something on the ground 
caught my eye. I stopped and picked up 
three new corn cobs. “What do you sup- 
pose these things are doing here,” I 
called after Aaron. He turned around 
and said something. I couldn’t hear his 
voice in all the wind but I knew he'd 
been feeding the beavers. 

On a knoll beside the outlet stood a 
square, new spring house built of stone 
covering. A good spring of sweet, clea 
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water. I strolled up to look it over. 

Aaron had dug the spring out and 
had lined the deep hole with squarely 
keyed stones. With stones again he had 
built a solid wall and over all had set 
squared-cedar rafters, ripped-cedar plank- 
ing and riven shingles. The icy overflow 
poured off the point of an old plowshare 
which had been set securely among the 
stones of the wall. 


\RON was standing on the beaver 
dam. I joined him. He had a beaver- 
cut stick in his hand. He held it up. 

“Nice job ain’t it?” I took the stick 
from Aaron and ran my cold fingers over 
the tooth groves, nodded, and drew back 
my arm to swing the stick out into 
ice-ringed pond. I never threw the 
stick. 

Out in the pond through the rain I 
could see a dark thing moving on the 
water. It moved slowly and drew after 
it a small, v-shaped wake, silvery on the 
black surface. I dropped the stick and 
turned to Aaron. 

“I thought you said there were no 
beavers here.”: He stared at the beaver 
swimming almost painfully it seemed 
across the pond. 

“I didn’t say there were no beavers. I 
said there ain’t much worth bothering 
with.” 

“They’re getting fifty dollars now for 
blanket pelts,” I reminded him. I 
knelt down and took a trap out of the 
bag. I pressed the jaws down with my 
boot sole and gently raised the pan until 
ii engaged the trigger pin and the trap 
was set. 

“You wouldn’t get no fifty dollars for 
his hide.” Aaron said, looking bleakly 
at the trap. “I’ve seen him close. He’s 
scarred. He’s a bank beaver.” 

“A what?” 

“A bank beaver. He doesn’t live in a 
lodge with other beavers. He lives alone. 
He didn’t make this dam. He couldn't. 
You ought to see his teeth. They’re all 
broken and don’t grow back anymore.” 

“Well who did make it then and where 
are they now?” “I don’t know where 
thev are but they ain’t here,” Aaron 
said. “He stayed behind at this pond 
when the others moved out. They drove 
him away because he can’t fall trees any 
more.” 

I stared at Aaron in the growing dusk. 
His voice seemed to have lowered a bit 
and his tired eyes alone were pleading 
the cause of the bank beaver. 

“There ain’t any more here. That’s 
the truth. He’s the only one now.” 

“How does he live, though?” And even 
as I asked I was remembering the corn 
cobs. 

Aaron didn’t answer right away. Then 
he said, “Oh, he gets some bark and 
standing brush. He has to live on the 
bank like a muskrat.” Aaron’s voice 
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seemed to drop even lower as the wind 
out of the north hurled the words away 
so that they sounded like an echo even 
as they were pronounced, an echo of 
something I’d heard before, something 
Ellen had said. “He’s ... he’s kind of 
old you know.” 

We both said nothing then and the 
cold water washed among the sticks of 
the old dam. The beaver was out of sight 
and the gray dusk was heavier and 
blacker as night came down. 

Then Aaron picked up the stick I had 
dropped. He quietly poked one end of 
it at the pan of the trap I had set. The 
rusty trap sprang up with a clang and a 
rattle. The steel jaws bit deeply into the 
piece of stripped poplar. Aaron held it 
up and looked at it oddly a moment 
then held it out to me. 

“Let him go,” he said. “Call it my fee. 
I've fixed up your place in good shape 
for you and Ellen, so’s its the nicest 
place I ever lived in. Let the old bank 
beaver live here in this pond when you 
take the place.” 

I stared at Aaron. He had known all 
along. He had expected to be asked to 
leave. He had known! “It won’t be 
much longer,” he went on. “This is his 
home now. He can’t go no place else.” 

I took the stick that Aaron held out to 
me. There was nothing for me to do or 
say. I was licked. Ellen and my father 
had been right as usual. I swung the 
stick with the trap on the end over my 
head and out, end over end, into the 
pond. The chain made a moaning 
sound in the air, slashed the water some- 
where in the dusk and was gone. I 
turned, picked up my sack, said good- 






“You wouldn’t get 

no fifty dollars for 
his hide,”’ Aaron said, 
looking bleakly 

at the trap 


night abruptly and jumped down off the 
dam. 

I didn’t go back by way of Aaron’s 
pasture but followed the outlet down to 
the road and walked home that way. 

Ellen and I were married on the 
eighteenth of June. I had planned to 
take time off and drive over east through 
Vermont and New Hampshire, to Maine 
and down to Boston, and maybe to New 
York, but Ellen had another plan. [ 
suppose it was a better one. 

We took the canoe and went up to 
the head of the Cedar River where it 
comes clean and clear out of the Moose 
Ponds. I hadn’t been there in many 
years and it was good to be back. It 
wasn’t what I had planned but no man 
could ever have had a better honeymoon, 

We fished in places I had almost for- 
gotten. We took big, black-backed, red- 
fleshed trout out of the deep, black pools, 
We camped on a tiny island next to an 
icy spring. I made a leanto and Ellen 
made us a deep bed of balsam tips, be- 
ing careful to take out all the heavier 
branches first. 

There are no sounds so sweet as those 
made by the warm wind through the 
tall, black pines, or the splash of a trout 
in the moon-washed river, or the gentle 
sounds that my Ellen makes when we 
lie on the balsam boughs and content- 
ment is too great to permit dreamless 
sleep. 


FTER we returned we went up and 

visited Aaron in the hill house where, 
we had decided, he and Mrs. Graves 
might stay while they lived. With the 
money we had saved I paid his small 
debts and opened credit for him both at 
the hardware and at the grain store in 
Boreastown. I wanted to tell him about 
it. After all, everything he did, as 
Ellen argued, would benefit us even- 
tually. He and Mrs. Graves were sitting 
on the front porch hulling out a dishpan 
full of wild strawberries when we got 
there. The black dog ran down laughing 
to meet us. I told them that my father 
had decided to take a motor trip around 
the country and would be gone for 
about four months. They smiled and 
said that he had sent them postcards from 
Maine and Boston and New York. (The 
old timber-beast was taking the trip 
I had planned for my honeymoon!) 
They gave us two quarts of strawberries 
and, just as we were about to leave, 
Aaron went into the shed and brought 
out two brand new packbaskets he had 
woven out of pure-white, split ash 
withes. One was smaller than the other 
and was molded for a smaller back. He 
must have spent a month of evenings 
making each. He said apologetically, 
“I had to cut one of your ash trees, you 
know. I hope you don’t mind.” Ellen 
said we didn’t. 


THE SIGN 
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Three mountains figured in the redemption of man. 
On one, God showed us a map of the road. On the 
second, He cheered us on our journey. On the 


third, He paid our way 


T is more than a coincidence that, 

in the pages of sacred history, God 
has so often associated Himself with 
a mountain. A mountain suggests a 
rising above the earth, a closeness to 
heaven that well becomes God’s mani- 
festations to men. But even more sig- 
nificantly, the elevation of a mountain 
is a natural symbol for the supreme 
authority and unique kingship of Him 
who speaks from its heights. 

In the scheme of salvation, God has 
appropriated three mountains as His 
particular throne. The first time, He 
appeared with a striking, visible display 
of majesty: “Behold,” Scripture tells us, 
“thunder began to be heard and light- 
ning to flash, and a very thick cloud 
to cover the mount, and the noise of 
the trumpet sounded exceedingly loud, 
and the people that was in the camp 
feared. . . . And all Mount Sinai was 
on a smoke: because the Lord was 
come down upon it in fire.” Then it 
was that God the Creator, as eternal 
King of men, solemnly proclaimed the 
Ten Commandments, the deeds that 
His people were to avoid. But with the 
commands He gave them a_ promise: 
“If therefore you hear My voice, and 
keep My covenant, you shall be My 
possession above all people, for the 
earth is Mine. And you shall be to Me 
a priestly kingdom.” 

The next time that God speaks to 
men from the throne of a mountain, 
the setting is changed. There is no 
terrifying lightning and thunder; in- 
stead, there is the hushed silence of a 
listening crowd. There are no solemn 
words prohibiting sinful deeds; instead, 
there are only the plain words of God- 
become-man describing the virtues by 
which His subjects will joyfully enter 


THE CROSS 
and the Beatitudes 














































by SIMON WOOD. C. P. 


Christophorus—Verlag Herder 


the narrow gate of His kingdom. This 
time, the Lord has not come down in 


fire and fear; instead, “the goodness 
and kindness of God our Saviour has 
appeared” to men as their King be- 
comes one of them. “When Jesus saw 
the crowds,” St. Luke says simply, “He 
went up into the mountains . . . and 
opening His mouth, He taught them.” 
But here, on the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes, in the peaceful quiet of Christ’s 
words, there is a blessing on those who 
hear His voice more awesome than the 
promise on Mount Sinai. This time, 
the King promises to give His king- 
dom away: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,” He says, “for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall possess the land.” 

There is, however, a holier mountain 
from which God rules eternally over 
the lives of men. Over the head of the 
Saviour, there is even written a title 
clearly proclaiming “Jesus of Nazareth, 
King. ” On this third mountain, 
God-become-man is making use of bold, 
dark colors—pain and grief, blood and 
tragedy—to sketch out the strange, 
other-worldly values of His Kingdom. 
Now He is teaching, not with words, 
but with deeds of a_ heroic mold. 
Rather, we may say He is not so much 
teaching as dramatizing and _ sealing 
with His life’s blood all that He had 
taught before. But here, on this third 
hill, we find no mere promise of things 
te come; we hear no mere blessing on 
what man is to be. On the wood of 
the Cross, which the carpenter’s Son is 
now fashioning into an instrument of 
salvation, the King of ages is exchang- 
ing His human life for the spiritual 
life of His subjects. 

As we look, however, these three hills 
become as one. The awesome, visible 
majesty of Mount Sinai fades into a 
murmuring accompaniment to the truth 
that thunders at us from Calvary, that 
now God reigns over us from a tree. 
The Beatitudes on the hill in Galilee 
become but the inaugural address of 
the King who ascended His throne by 
descending into the valley of death. It 
is upon His Cross that Jesus Christ 
must be adored as the God of the ever- 
lasting hills. 

There is a great mystery here. These 
three hills are not simply metaphors. 
They are facts in the history of men. 
They aroused profound emotions in the 
hearts of those who stood about them. 
They express the truth of God’s rela- 
tionship with His subjects. No man 
can with impunity deny or reject the 
facts of the Kingship of God so clearly 
manifested on these holy hills. 

The material-minded might still in- 
zuire: “What is this Kingship of God? 
Christ strangely said of it: ‘My King- 
dom is not of this world,’ and at an- 
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cther time, ‘The Kingdom of God is 
within you.’ Is this Kingship, then, only 
an intangible, tenuous force, an idle 
power held in abeyance by the more 
evident, earthly forces pressing in on 
us from the world that is so much 
with us?” 

The answer is suggested by one ele- 
ment of the story of the Hill of the 
Beatitudes. St. Matthew tells us that, 
“when Jesus saw the crowds, He went 
up into the mountain. and the disciple: 
went up with Him.” The striking thing 
about God’s kingdom is that the sub- 
jects ascend the throne of God’s moun- 
tain with Him, and in some mysterious 
but real way share the divine kingship 
of Him who is their Head: 
Christ declares, “is 
heaven.” 


“theirs,” 
the kingdom of 





NOVENA 


by ALICE CRAIG REDHEAD 
Under the stars, the sun, 

Under thy gentle hand, 

Oh, thou of gracious mien, 
Teach us to understand. 


Unveil the Way of love, 
Release thy healing balms; 
Give us of faith and peace, 
Give us thy holy calm. 


Here may we kneel to thee. 
Thou, the immaculate Mother, 
Fair as the morning skies, 
Closer than any other. 


Lift high our hearts in prayer 
Safe in this cool retreat; 
Here are we safe from care, 
Here at thy holy feet. 





So powerful a force is this kingdom 
of God on earth that we cannot fail 
to be awe-struck when we hear its de- 
scription in Sacred Writ: “Of His full- 
ness,” St. John writes, “we have all re- 
ceived, grace for grace. .. . To as many 
as received Him, He gave the power of 
becoming the sons of God.” “ (The 
Father) predestined us,” St. Paul adds, 
“to be adopted through Jesus Christ 
as His sons, according to the purpose 
of His will, unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace, with which He has 
favored us in His beloved Son.” Such 
language can mean only that the king- 
dom founded by the blood of Christ is 
actually the share that all Christians 
have, by God’s giving, through Christ’s 
pain, in the filial intimacy the Son of 
God enjoys with His heavenly Father. 

This is a breathtaking gift. Christ’s 


Cuurch cannot, as it were, get it off 
her mind. Every morning, at the Offer. 
tory of the Mass, she prays: “O God, 
who hast wonderfully created our hu- 
man substance, and even more wonder- 
fully re-created it, grant us, through the 
mystery of this water and wine, that 
we may be made partakers of His divin- 
ity who has shared our humanity, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord.” 

So real and tangible a force is this 
Kingdom of God on earth that Chris- 
tian heroes have gone even to their 
deaths rather than torfeit their share 
in this priceless gilt. Christian apostles 
have penetrated courageously into the 
strongholds of the enemies of God to 
plant the seeds of this new life sprung 
from the Cross of Christ. Christian 
thinkers have ruthlessly turned the 
spotlight of this tremendous truth upon 
every new value that changing civiliza- 
tions have brought. The kingship of 
Christ is certainly no tenuous, idle 
power held in check by the princes of 
this world. The Son of God gave His 
life for it precisely because it is so con- 
crete a force, ever powerfully influenc- 
ing men and women sensitive to the 
truth. 

The difficulty in recognizing its pres- 
ence upon earth is this. We must climb 
the mountain with Christ if we would 
share in the great gift He has to offer. 
We must go up from earth and leave 
behind all the false, short-sighted hopes, 
all the cheap, make-shift values so dear 
to a world destined to die. We must 
seek Him on the three mountains on 
which He has _ progressively revealed 
His kingdom. That is, we must keep 
the Commandments of Mount Sinai, 
that by them we may show ourselves 
God's possession. We must attend to 
the sermon of the Hill in Galilee, that 
we might win the blessing on the poor 
in spirit, the meek and merciful, the 
pure and peaceful. But above all else, 
we must find Christ on the Hill of the 
Skull, where in dying He gives life, 
and where in emptying Himself He 
opens the gates of His Kingdom. 

At the end of his life, St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, wrote these 
words to the early Christians, words 
which will also draw our conclusion: 
“ (God’s) divine power has granted us 
all things pertaining to life and piety 

(He) has granted us the very 
great and precious promises that 
through them you may become _par- 
takers of the divine nature, having 
escaped from the corruption of that 
lust which is in the world. . . . There- 
fore, brethren, strive even more by 
good works to make your calling and 
clection sure. Indeed, in this way 
will be amply provided for you the 
entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


THE SIGN 
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Stage and 


Screen 
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by JERRY COTTER 


HE current campaign to amend, or eliminate, the com- 

paratively minor regulations that the Production Code 
imposes on the movie industry is based on several false prem- 
ises. One is that the Ten Commandments need to be “mod- 
ernized,” and the others are variations of the old fallacy that 
the “creative mind” must have neither restraint nor respon- 
sibility. 

A small, vocal minority in the movie industry, working in 
harmony and co-operation with some columnists, is demand- 
ing that changes be made in the rules under which Holly- 
wood has operated so successfully for some twenty-five years. 
The minority consists mainly of independent producers, 
hard hit on the current movie slump, who would like 
nothing better than the profits they feel would accrue from 
a series of uninhibited, unrestrained productions. 

it is their contention that the public has “matured” to 
such a degree that the restrictions of the Code are now out- 
moded. What they fail to recognize is that the Code was 
voluntarily adopted by the industry as a buffer against the 
violent protests made by the public a quarter of a century 
ago. The industry was “on its own” up to that time and the 
spectacle was a sorry one. The rules of the Code were 
those of the Commandments, and its aim was to prevent the 
production of pictures which might tend to lower or abuse 
moral standards. 

Samuel Goldwyn to the contrary, standards of morality 
do not change or mature in twenty-five years or twenty- 
five hundred years. New York Times critic Bosley Crowther 
may not agree, but the basic morality of the Code is not 
based on any “obsolete notions of propriety.” Debasement 
of the screen, such as is practiced by Howard Hughes with 
movies like The French Line, only serves to prove that the 
Code is as necessary to Hollywood as the camera and the 
makeup box. Without it, a thousand Hughes imitators would 
flood the nation’s screens with trash. 

Those who now cry for a revision or elimination of the 
Code are the irresponsibles in the industry. The major 
producers, who are the important men in the field, are sup- 
porting the Code. Its enemies are, for the most part, hit-and- 
run producers, the pro-Commie brigade, and those involved 
in what the Bishops of the United States recently called 
“a process of degradation . at work in our own country 
where the deification of the flesh continues to enlist new 
devotees.” 
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Bridegroom Desi Arnaz finds himself without closet space 
in “The Long. Long Trailer,” co-starring Lucille Ball 


Reviews in Brief 


A heretofore untapped source of comedy is utilized by 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz in the hilarious LONG, LONG 
TRAILER.A lightheaded, laugh-filled recounting of a honey- 
moon trip in a trailer, it is convulsing family fun. The stars 
are adept at making slapstick palatable, and this bright, 
broad, boisterous package provides a lusty opportunity. The 
laughs aren’t cerebral, but they are contagious, and the color 
cameras have caught the awesome Yosemite vistas with near- 
perfect fidelity. This may not boost the trailer trade, but 
it will reconvert many disgruntled moviegoers away from 
their parlor screens. (MGM) 


A delightful bit of whimsy-with-a-message, THE HORSE’S 
MOUTH is one of the best recent British imports. A sea- 
side village in Ireland is the setting for a lampoon of those 
who would take the uncertainty out of living. An Oracle, 
whose voice comes from the bottom of a well, sends his words 
of mystic wisdom to a young English reporter who is vaca- 
tioning on the island. The “voice of the future” takes all 
the fun and the profit out of horse-racing for one thing. 
When the international muddle is approached, well, you 
should find out for yourself. Joseph Tomelty, Michael 
Medwin, and Virginia McKenna add a whimsical flavor to 
the intriguing idea. Amusing, amiable, and just what the 
doctor would prescribe for a relaxing hour. (Mayer-Kingsley) 
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RED GARTERS is a colorful, tuneful parody on the West- 
ern movie formula. Dividing its attentions between bur- 
lesque and music, the film satirizes the sagebrush operas 
unmercifully, though not always too cleverly. Suggestiveness 
mars the choreography, and amateurish acting bogs the pace 
of this gaudy experiment. Rosemary Clooney, Jack Carson, 
Guy Mitchell, Cass Daley, and Pat Crowley are the prin- 
cipals. (Paramount) 


HIS MAJESTY O’KEEFE doesn’t blaze any uncharted 
cinematic trails, but it does enliven those it follows. A 
conventional epic of a white man’s intrusion in a South Seas 
“paradise,” it is enhanced by Technicolor photography which 
captures the verdant beauty of the Polynesian island where 
it was filmed. Burt Lancaster’s two-fisted portrayal of a 
Yankee sea captain is alternately muscular and persuasive as 
he hacks a path to a Fiji throne. Adults who cherish the 
derring-do formula won't be disappointed in this version. 

(Warner Bros.) 


As originally offered to the public by Howard Hughes, 
THE FRENCH LINE was not only offensive, it was incred- 
ibly dull. At this writing and as the result of pressure from 
within the motion picture industry, Hughes has withdrawn 
the print for revision. The major vulgarity in the picture 
was a dance performed by Jane Russell, an episode which 
panders to the lowest element in the audience. Producer 
Hughes and star Russell, remembered for their collaboration 
on The Outlaw, have accomplished the impossible. They 
have surpassed themselves. Miss Jane’s horrified postscript 
to the affair is considerably less than convincing. After all, 
she did co-operate in making the picture. (RKO-Radio) 


Spanish-made, with English subtitle, PATH TO THE 
KINGDOM will undoubtedly please this country’s Catholic 
audience. The language barrier becomes a minor difficulty 
in communicating the inspiring story of a martyr-nun. Sin- 
cerity characterizes writing, direction, and acting in this study 
of a young singer who renounces her career to enter a nurs- 
ing order and requests assignment to an Indian leper 
colony after her apprenticeship has been served. Humor is 
artfully blended and a suspenseful climax excellently 
appended to a genuinely affecting account. At this writing, 
an American distribution deal has not been arranged, but 
it is to be hoped that this difficulty will be surmounted. Few 
foreign imports so richly deserve the support of the Catholic 
movie audience. (Master Films) 


BORDER RIVER jogs along at a steady pace, enhanced by 
the performances of Joel McCrea, Yvonne De Carlo, and 
Pedro Armandariz, who are convincing though true to type. 
The plot outline is copied from the master Western script, 
but photography, acting, and direction give it a slight edge 
in the contest for adult interest. (Universal-International) 


SAADIA pits modern science against ancient superstition in 
an exotic Moroccan setting. The potion brewed under the 
searing North African sun is a strange one, three parts 
mysticism and one part melodrama. With a Moroccan prince 
and a French doctor arrayed as rivals for a most unusual 
Arab maid, the story evolves slowly and unconvincingly. 
Youngsters will find the sporadic action small compensation, 
but their elders will rate it a welcome relief. (M-G-M) 


France has sent a fascinating short feature of great charm 
and artistry in WHITE MANE. Though it is stenciled from 
a well-worn idea, it has been developed with imagination 
and sensitivity. We've had many variations on the theme of 
a boy’s love for an animal, but few have made the illusive 
friendship so realistic. The photography is memorable, and 
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the forty-minutes of beauty and excitement it provides spin 
by all too quickly. (Snyder) 


Hollywood supplies a more conventional treatment of the 
same idea in GYPSY COLT, designed for the family audi- 
ence and the admirers of young Donna Corcoran. A 
drought-stricken area of the West is the setting for a simple, 
yet interesting, tale of a young girl’s devotion and the 
animal’s instinctive response. Frances Dee, Ward Bond, 
and Larry Keating bolster the background with capable 
performances, but this is primarily a field day for Donna and 
her spirited raven-hued colt. (M-G-M) 


Man’s ambition to scale nature’s loftiest peaks is seriously 
discussed and graphically displayed in THE CONQUEST OF 
EVEREST, a documentary account of the well-publicized 
1953 expedition. While the final moment of victory is not 
shared with the audience because the climbers were unable to 
carry camera equipment to the summit, there is a suf- 


% Dominique Blanchar forsakes a singing career to 
enter a nursing order in “Path to the Kingdom” 


ficiency of thrills, and stunning views to make it an absorbing 
movie experience. Prelude to the ordeal, the months of 
preparatory work and testing, and finally, the grueling, 
hazardous climb have been deftly interwoven in this skill- 
fully edited account of a modern adventure in the clouds. 


(United Artists) 


The New Plays 

Time critic Louis Kronenberger has adapted Jean Anouilh’s 
MLLE. COLOMBE for the stage with considerably less 
than happy results. What distinction this cynical comedy- 
drama possesses springs from incisive characterizations by 
Edna Best and Julie Harris, as players in a tawdry corner of 
last century's Parisian theater. Anouilh’s attitudes are often 
perplexing, his philosophy a confusing mixture of scorn, 
cynicism, and amoral platitudes. It is only in surface values 
that this play offers even momentary appeal. Miss Best, 
costumed grotesquely and speaking shrilly, is a fascinating 
comic valentine. As her wispy daughter-in-law who chooses 
the stage in preference to a marriage founded on love and 
poverty, Julie Harris makes an elusive character spring into 
being. Together, they bring far more to the play than either 
the author or the adaptor. 


HIS AND HERS is a mediocre comedy, depending more on 
audience acceptance of its two principal players than on any- 
thing the authors have to say. Celeste Holm and Robert 
Preston carry the brunt of the performance as a sophisticated, 
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successful playwriting team who find their marriage an 
impediment to creative achievement. They divorce but 
continue to share a byline, hoping that their new relation- 
ship will result in more substantial scripts. All this to the 
tune of trite, witless dialogue and obvious plot-devices which 
give neither players nor audience much chance. At least 
the audience can leave. The cast is trapped until the final 
cliché written by Fay and Michael Kanin has been spoken. 


If Liam O’Brien had been able to match the hilarity of his 
first act, THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
would be an uproarious fantasy. As it is, the remaining two- 
thirds of his play is only mildly funny and complicated by 
the author's evident trouble in extricating his characters 
from a moral muddle. O’Brien’s fable is concerned with an 
1890 rebel, delightfully portrayed by Burgess Meredith, who 
compounds his iconoclasm by maintaining two families. Tur- 
bulent, and almost as funny as it should be, this obviously 
cannot be taken seriously, Martha Scott, Una Merkel, Glenn 





* “The Conquest of Everest” presents a documentary 
account of the well-publicized 1953 expedition 


Anders, in an exasperatingly overdrawn portrait of a minis- 
ter, and a bevy of bright-eyed youngsters carry through in the 
best farce tradition. Chalk up for playwright O’Brien a clever 
exposé of those carousel-minded idealists who confuse defi- 
ance with progress and eccentricity with distinction. Also 
mark him as a playwright bursting with the promise of better 
things to come. 


Judith Anderson is too gifted and eloquent a player to 
waste on a psychological muddle like IN THE SUMMER 
HOUSE, an unrewarding, impressionistic drama by Jane 
Bowles. Most of the author’s prose is murky, rather than 
poetic, and her drama concepts are stifled by symbolism and 
imagery that never quite reach the audience. There is 
a montonous downbeat about the work which frustrates the 
efforts of Miss Anderson, Mildred Dunnock, Elisabeth Ross, 
and Logan Ramsey, who suffer almost as much as_ the 
audience. 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL, adapted by 
Herman Wouk from his popular novel, is an intense drama, 
acted with consummate skill and presented in simple, but 
striking, theatrical terms. Courtroom drama is either monu- 
mentally dull or gripping, and this artful adaptation, pre- 
sented without formal scenery, develops into an audience 
vise from its quiet opening moments through two acts and 
a high-voltage epilogue. The interlocking of talents is so 
efficient that the viewer is able to create his own scenes as 
witnesses, lawyers, and accused develop the story of a one- 
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man mutiny. It is dramatic inventiveness of a high order and 
the most rewarding performance the theater has offered in 
many seasons. Lloyd Nolan’s magnificent portrayal of the 
controversial Captain Queeg is the more startling because 
his previous work gave little evidence of such tremendous 
talent. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak, every member of the 
cast, director Charles Laughton, and Wouk contribute 
handsomely to this theatrical event. Because the basic issue 
is never fully resolved, each member of the audience departs 
with his own conceptoin of where error lies and whether 
truth and honor do triumph. 


OH MEN, OH WOMEN is a raucous comedy, played and 
written in the hysterical vein humorists like to associate 
with the psychiatry couch. The frenzied scurryings of the 
principals are occasionally amusing, though never truly 
comic. Franchot Tone, Gig Young, and a company of 
capable players act out this tired charade with more zest 
than it deserves. Moral angles have been studiously ignored. 





% Henry Fonda, John Hodiak, and members of court 
in a scene from “The Caine Mutiny Court Martial” 


Playguide 
FOR ADULTS: The King and I; Dial M for Murder; 
Wonderful Town; The Teahouse of 
the August Moon; Me and Juliet; 
The Prescott Proposals; The Solid 
Gold Cadillac; Sabrina Fair; The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 


(On Tour) Oklahoma; My Three 
Angels. 


PARTLY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


Kismet; John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac; The Seven-Year Itch; Kind 
Sir; The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer; In The Summerhouse; Oh 
Men, Oh Women; His and Hers. 


(On Tour) Wish You Were Here; 
New Faces; Guys and Dolls; Porgy 
and Bess; South Pacific. 


COMPLETELY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


Tea and Sympathy; Picnic; Can-Can; 
Mlle. Colombe. 


(On Tour) Take a Giant Step; Pal 
Joey; Mister Roberts; Time of the 
Cuckoo; I Am a Camera; Goodnite 
Ladies. 
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Here, under this rough, uncut granite stone in the churchyard of the 
Downpatrick Cathedral, is the grave where Saint Patrick was buried 







Amid solemn green hills stands Downpatrick Cathe- 
dral, founded when Patrick first visited Ireland 


This statue was erected on spot where Patrick 
first launched his work of converting Ireland 


t. Patrick’s 


Shrines 


HE region near Downpatrick, County 

Down, is set off by the dark, solemn 

green of its fields and the low, rolling 
motion ol its hills. Here, relics left by the 
great missionary saint and bishop, Patrick, 
have become shrines to the holy man who 
changed the course of Irish history by the 
power of his preaching. 

The pagan rites and superstitions of the 
Druids have long since disappeared into the 
hazy past of Irish legend, but the signs of 
the passage of Patrick on his missionary 
journey still stand, worn by the ravages of 
wind, water, and time, it is true, but remain- 
ing as testaments in stone to Patrick’s zeal. 

St. Patrick made three visits to Ireland. 
The first was made under force, when he 
was carried off at the age of sixteen with a 
number of his kinsmen in the year 405 by a 
band of Irish brigands. After a providential 
escape some six years later, he sailed back 
to his family on board a pagan ship. After 
his ordination to the priesthood, Patrick was 
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Relics left by Saint Patrick 


in his missionary journeys now mark 


the places where the Irish honor him 


Early Celtic crucifix, dating from the fifth century, hangs in present 
consecrated a bishop in the year 432 by Cathedral at Downpatrick. It is prototype of much modern church art 
Bishop St. Germanus at Auxerre in Gaul. 

He was then sent to succeed the Bishop 
Palladius, who had died after a brief mis- 
sionary effort among the Irish. As we know, 
Patrick had considerably more success than 
Palladius. 
St. Patrick left Ireland once again in the 
year 442 to visit Pope St. Leo the Great in 
Rome. Upon his return in 444, he estab- 
lished the Cathedral Church at Armagh as 
his primatial see. Despite the sometimes 
violent efforts by the pagan Druid priests 
to obstruct his work, Ireland continued rap- 
idly to earn its reputation as the land of 
saints and scholars. At the time of Patrick’s 
death in 461, the greater part of his work 
had been accomplished. Ireland was_ part 
of the Church and the Church a part of Ire- 
land. “Loday, the many shrines to St. Patrick t 
testify to the great victory that he won for ‘ 
Christ in that green land. 


* 
: s # . 2 


One of the Four Holy Wells of St. Patrick at Struell, County Down, this 
fountain was once regularly used as a bathhouse for nearby villagers 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


at alet i Se 


St. Patrick’s “Eye Well” at Struell has allegedly 
been the source of many cures of diseases of the eye 


The saint’s drinking well is framed by the 
ruins of weather-beaten church at Struell 
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My Father was in the 


Banana Business 


by JAMES H. PRICE 


The Protestant Episcopal Rector of Scarsdale found the Road to Rome in Latin 


America. The Holy Spirit kept waving him back 


HILE I was serving as the rector 

of the Episcopal Church of St. 
James the Less in Scarsdale, New York, 
I commonly spent my summer vacations 
in Latin America. Three times since 
1920 I went to Europe, but always there 
was a stronger pull to go again to Cen- 
tral or South America. In Europe there 
was little opportunity for casual relaxa- 
tion. I was constantly with, or meeting, 
friends or acquaintances and had to do 
all the usual tourist things. This was 
pleasant and enjoyable in every way 
but really was not very different from 
life in Westchester. This was especially 
irue in England where, in the nature 
of things, [ was obliged to visit or call 
upon colleagues and associates in the 
Anglican Communion. So that, while 
going to Europe was a change in my 
physical environment, there was no 
change in the intellectual and spiritual 
area in which I moved. 

Spiritually, I had a kinship for Latin 
America that dated back to my boyhood. 
My father was a fruit importer and did 
a lot of trading in bananas which came 
to Baltimore from such places as Cuba, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Honduras. 
So I came to know many of his associ- 
ates who visited from time to time. 

There was something romantic and 
appealing about the lands to the south. 
These Spanish-speaking friends were so 
gracious and kindly. They always 
brought the Price clan gifts that seemed 
to come from dreamland. I remember 
vividly my first Panama hat, the real 
thing presented to me by a real Pana- 
manian who brought it all the way from 
Panama! It was definitely not Brooks, 
but I prized it as though it were Cav- 
anaugh. And our most loved family pet 
was Polly, a beautiful and responsive 
parrot brought for us from Caracas by 
a Danish sea captain, Hans Christian 
Neilsen, who later took me with him as 
his guest on my first, and most unfor- 
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gettable, journey to the Isles of the 
Caribees. 

This was in 1921 and, like Columbus, 
I set foot in the New World on the Is- 
land of Santo Domingo. Captain Neil- 
sen and my other Scandinavian friends 
on board the S. S. “Glyndon” had their 
own duties to perform, so I, providenti- 
ally it now seems, had to, or was allowed 
to, shift for myself. The tomb of Co- 
lumbus in the Cathedral mightily im- 
pressed me. (To my readers who are 
not poets, please don’t bring up those 
three authentic burial places of the 
Great Discoverer.) I went to. the 
Cathedral each day just to “have that 
feeling” that I was near the remains 
of a mighty hero. Let me make clear 
that I was abysmally ignorant at this 
time of almost everything about the 
Church. Even if someone had reminded 
me that a mightier One than Christo- 
pher Columbus was present in the 
Cathedral, I would not have understood 
to what he was referring. Yet I did 
recognize and felt and identified at that 
time a sense of awe in being somehow 
touched by a continuity with one of 
the greats of all time. It was as though 
my young life, like a tangent, “pinged” 
the Eternal Circle, and I reoriented all 
my thinking thereafter around this ex- 
perience. 

On one of my first days in Santo 
Domingo City I had a second experi- 
ence that “pinged” the Circle in a 
somewhat different way. I tell of these 
events in detail because their ultimate 
fruits brought me into the Catholic 
Church. A verger at the Cathedral told 
me I ought to visit the university. So 
I went there and can remember that I 
was fascinated by the small (by United 
States standards) but lovely library. It 
was early afternoon and everybody must 
have been siesta-ing. The noon time 
sun in Santo Domingo is mightv hot, 
but I found the library cool and in- 


there until he discovered it 


viting and I had it all to myself. I was 
brousing from shelf to shelf when out 
of the shadows of the stacks there 
sandaled a noiseless and bearded figure 
in full Dominican habit. I didn’t faint 
physically, but inwardly I had a trau- 
matic shock. I had never seen a monk, 
in or out of habit, and I just plain did 
not know what this was or what it would 
do to me. I had walked in off the street 
and was not sure but that I was tres- 
passing and was an intruder upon pri- 
vate property and sacred ground. The 
beard flashed a handsome row of molars 
with which I was sure he was about to 
devour me. In terror I stammered: 
“Buenos dias, Senor, yo deseo visitar el 
biblioteca y el universidad y yo instanteo 
piedo de la calle.” To which he beam- 
ingly replied, “Let’s speak English, itll 
be easier for both of us,” with an un- 
mistakable Missouri accent. This young 
priest was Father Thomas Dominic of 
St. Louis, Missouri, doing special study 
in Dominican history at what I now 
learned was the Universidad del Santo 
Tomas d’Aquino. Well, then I was “in.” 


ATHER Thomas gave me the grand 

tour, even taking me into the 
cloistered areas. I had always believed 
that Harvard was the oldest college in 
America. It never even occurred to me 
that there could be anybody around to 
start a college before Harvard. But this 
place had been flourishing since 1596, 
a hundred years before the Puritans 
thought it necessary to homespin their 
own ministers. This was, and is, the old- 
est university in the New World, as the 
Diocese of Santo Domingo is also the 
first diocese of the New World. 

Back on board the “Glyndon” things 
never seemed the same. I had come into 
contact with something that I could not 
talk about with my friends. I could not 
because it had not jelled and in a 
sense it did not jell for years. But a 
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threshold had been approached, a door 
had sprung open, and I had glimpsed a 
garden from which I was to be shut out 
for three decades but which I had come 
to know did in fact exist. Who was this 
Thomas Aquinas? I had never heard 
the name. Yet he must have been quite 
a figure to be able to inspire his follow- 
ers to maintain so well-ordered a school 
in this out-of-the-way place and to at- 
tract so learned and charming a man as 
Father Thomas to come here to study. 

The seed was sown and now it had to 
germinate. At this time and for many 
years to come I was religiously an ag- 
nostic, politically a liberal, intellectually 
a nonconformist, and dogmatically an 
absolute relativist. No, I did not use 
such words in 1921, but I was using 
them by the time I graduated from col- 
lege in 1925. Education-wise, except 
for a course or two in mathematics and 
a little history (in the Seminary), | 
learned nothing as far as the formal as- 
pects of it all were concerned. Some 
may think I must have learned some 
theology in a theological school; let me 
assure them that this is not true. The 
liberal theological school of the 1920's 
was a “social gospel” school. We read 
books about the Bible and about theol- 
ogy, just as you might read books about 
music. But as for the thing itself—the 
Bible—the actual content, what it said, 
was scarcely attended. 


Going into it all here would be tedi- 
ous. I graduated from the Seminary in 
1928, went to Scarsdale as Assistant Min- 
ister that July, and spent my entire 
career as an Anglican clergyman in that 
parish. There is a sense in which my 
knowledge of and experience in the 
Episcopal Church is limited. Since I was 
fully occupied in Scarsdale, | seldom vis- 
ited other Episcopal churches except as 
an invited speaker or to attend meetings 
and conventions. Ours was a_ busy 
schedule locally, and the little I saw of 
other parish churches never impressed 
me with particular favor. We had our 
own problems and difficulties about 
“high” and “low” church, about money 
raising, and about parish organizations, 
but they did not look so bad when I 
heard about the problems of my friends 
who were rectors of other parishes. 


E were running study 

classes, and lectures at St. James 
the Less and more and more using the 
Holy Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer as our texts. I wanted the people 
to know the original sources and gave up 
much of the beautifully printed, novel 
rather than new, “ideas” that were con- 
stantly suggested. These were always 
chiefly concerned with methods. As the 
“methods” improved, the content be- 
came increasingly dilute, and I saw that 
the ‘“methodologists” often did not 


groups, 


know and, I suspect, no longer cared 
just what the content was. Therefore, 
we ‘paid little attention to them and 
worked tirelessly to keep at the funda- 
mentals about man’s duty first to God 
and second to his neighbor. There was 
developed a very earnest seeking of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and an un- 
doubted devotion to Him. When this 
gets under way, all kinds of things be- 
gin to happen. If you seek the guidance 
of the Spirit, that is precisely what you 
will get, and then all roads lead to 
Rome. 

While all this was going on at the 
parish level, I was spending summer va- 
cations in Latin America. My Spanish 
had improved, I felt at home, I admired 
the Indians, | was captivated by the 
ruins of their civilization, and I was 
moved by the fact that the Spanish had 
converted them to Christianity while 
we had tried to liquidate them or drive 
them into concentration camps—called 
reservations. At Guadeloupe | learned 
about the appearance of the Blessed 
Mother in 1541. I learned that she was 
the Patroness of the Americas. I 
learned that under the interdict the 
boys who sealed the front doors of the 
churches ran to the rectories for abso- 
lution. I liked. votive offerings for a 
good crop, for the sow to have a big 
litter, for the colt to be healthy, for La 
Senora to have a boy. I liked the big 


While still an Episcopalian rector, Rev. James H. Price with Indian children in Peru 
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churches in the little towns. I liked the 
people who supported the Mass and 
therefore were too poor to support the 
movies. I liked keeping pigs and chick- 
ens and sheep “in the parlor,” and I dis- 
liked people keeping Great Danes or 
even Scotties in Scarsdale apartments 
and leaving them alone all day. I liked 
the Yucatan and Mexican pyramids 
(some bigger than those in Egypt). At 
Teotihuacan there was dwelling space 
for more than three million people and 
its altitude was 9,000 feet! 


LOVED Machu Picchu and Arequipa. 
I went to Mass daily in an ar- 
chitectural masterpiece erected years 
before the tradesmen took Plymouth 
from the Indians in 1620. I must have 
visited scores more of Catholic churches 
to the south than I have ever even seen 
of Anglican churches. I am Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, English, and Dutch by family 
inheritance. I never heard of any blood 
connection with Spain. But I became 
more and more Iberian in my sym- 
pathies, with a goodly touch of Ameri- 
can Injun thrown in. 

To clinch the whole matter, I kept 
on reading Prescott and Parkman and 
Irving. I went through Noche Triste 
with Cortez and was at Cuzco with Pi- 
zarro. St. Isaac Jogues and I suffered 
around Lac St. Sacrement and out on 
the Gaspé. Like Patrick Henry’s “I am 
not a Virginian, I am an American,” I 
was saying inwardly “I am not an Ameri- 
can, 1 am a New Worlder—and the New 
World is a Catholic World, not Protes- 
tant.” Something had guided our 
Founding Fathers. Thomas Jefferson 
knew that the Divine Right of Kings 
was a phony and he knew it was a 
Protestant idea. Suarez, St. Robert 
Bellarmine, and Las Casas had used 


The rector with parishioners of St. James the Less at 
a two-week religious seminar, in Washington, Conn. 
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phraseology just like Jefferson’s, When 
Las Casas told Charles that he could 
not give Pizarro a charter unless he pro- 
tected the Natural Rights of the Incas 
because they were rational beings and 
by Nature possessed Human Dignity, 
he was my Natural Law Man. At this 
point I had “The Thing.” It all became 
clear. Spain fought off the Reformation. 
Spain never succumbed to the lures of 
the Renaissance. Spain had kept God 
at the center and never replaced Him 
with Man. Spain had kept the strain of 
\ugustinian Catholicism pure. Spain 
and Spanish theology had never broken 
with the Schoolmen. Bellarmine and 
Burlamaqui had shown Jefferson how 
and why to revolt, on principle, against 
the tyrant. “We know our rights, you 
can’t do this to us” 
ful. 

I was now doing some _ broken-field 
running. The goal was clearly there— 
but could I make it? I tucked Las Casas 
under arm, bellowed the old college yell 
about “Natural Law,” and was on my 
way. The plane was delayed leaving 
Lima, so I spent a few extra hours at 
La Merced and at the Museum. 


became meaning- 


UT of Panama City that night the 
O plane was struck by lightning. It 
was terrifying. Even the babies stopped 
crying. With Robert W. Service, there 
was a silence “you could almost hear.” 
The radio was knocked out and the 
broken wires slapped my window. Every- 
body must have been praying, because 
all was so still. The storm raged around. 
The man next to me took out his rosary 
and was openly saying his beads. I 
clasped St. Christopher in my right 
hand and struggled with the rosary in 
my left. Somehow Flight 426 got back 
to Panama. In the morning they put us 


on Super de luxe DC6, and that alter- 
noon I was in Miami. 

The thoughts kept recurring: “You 
almost missed the “Glyndon” when she 
sailed from Santo Domingo. You did miss 
the train from Mexico City and came 
back on the boat from Vera Cruz. You 
were tripped up in El Paso and didn’t 
get to Mexico in 1950. You came out of 
La Paz with those newspaper men who 
were running for political reasons; you 
had no reason for haste. You missed the 
boat in San Juan because you stayed 
overtime in Trujillo City in 1938. Now 
you were held up in Lima and had to 
go back to Panama. What is it you are 
always going back to in Latin America? 
You've picked up a lot of information 
about the Church and about history. 
If you have such a devotion to St. 
Augustine and if you know what he 
was opposing in Donatism and if you 
think Jefferson was a consistent scho- 
lastic who broke with Berkeley, Hume, 
and Locke, what are you waiting for?” 


DIDN’T wait much longer. In the 

Anglican tradition it’s important to 
do some things in accordance with tradi- 
tion. This I tried to do. Package it all 
up, get it in proper shape; don’t leave 
till you have fulfilled your obligations; 
win the wars on the playing fields at 
Eton. When the old school tie looks 
shabby and the garden you glimpsed in 
youth now comes into sharp focus all 
you can do is ask if you might come in. 
Some may say, “Good heavens! What 
was he waiting for? Why didn’t he 
ask to come in at Santo Domingo in 
1921?” The answer is, for me at least, 
that the Holy Spirit kept me in the jun- 
gle for over thirty years. You don’t learn 
much about the garden in the jungle— 
but you learn a lot about the jungle. 





Rogation Sunday procession at St. James the Less. An 
old Catholic custom to ask blessing on spring planting 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





**“Remember. 
Thou Art Dust...” 


by KILIAN 


WO of the distinctly disturbing 
things about loving and worshiping 
God are that it takes a thinking man 
to love and bow down in adoration; 
and then loving and worshiping God 
are a bit bothersome since both have a 
certain wholeness or totality about them. 
Thinking, even when not. concerned 
with God, is a little unsettling. If you 
think, then you are very likely, pre- 
suming you are sane, dealing with real- 
ity and facts. And the poet T. S. Eliot 
said that we cannot stand too much real- 
ity. And someone else said “There is 
nothing so brutal as a fact.” When our 
thoughts turn to God we cannot, in a 
sense, really expect the troubling of the 
mind to cease since God is the hardiest 
of realities and the most brutal of facts. 
And if we persist in the disquieting 
habit of thinking, we will surely happen 
upon things less enduring but as un- 
compromising as God—pain and death. 

Neither is the totality of worship 
much help in attaining complacency. 
Our Lord said that love and adoration 
should be whole. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind.” That we find both dif- 
ficult and disturbing. We feel we must 
love and worship. They are laws of our 
being which we know we cannot disre- 
gard without destroying what we are. 

But, we keep telling ourselves, we 
are limited creatures with limited capa- 
cities. And we feel quite satisfied when 
we love and worship with a certain cal- 
culated earnestness. In other words, 
our love is too careful. We are loving 
and worshiping, not with the whole- 
ness of what we do and are, but only 
with part. 

Thus, for instance, we find it natural 
to love and worship God with the Mass 
on Sunday; but loving and worshiping 
God with our work on Monday we find 
strange. This, we must acknowledge, is 
not loving God with wholeness. Once 
we stop to think of it, we are quite 
ready to admit that we should love and 
worship God with our lives; it might not 
even then occur to us that the totality of 
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love and worship demands that we love 
and worship him with our death as 
well. 

Side-stepping what might prove to be 
distasteful is one of our chronic afflic- 
tions. An affliction we have not so much 
contracted as embraced, and we have 
made ourselves more than comfortable 
in its arms. But the Church will have 
none of it. She reminds us that we must 
be realists; that to ignore pain and sor- 
row and death is to invite ultimate 
tragedy. Disturbing though all of these 
are, they must be faced lest we make 
ourselves incapable of becoming true 
thinkers, and therefore incapable of 
becoming men in the fullest sense of the 
word. The sincere man of reason, to 
say nothing of the man of faith, will 
deny no reality, no matter how threat- 
ening. It is the Church’s conviction 
that only the sincere man is ready to 
give himself to the totality of worship. 
He alone worships with his prayer and 
his work, with his pleasure and his pain, 
with his life and with his death. 


bee Church has a duty to truth and 
reality as well as to God. And she is 
only being true to her vocation when 
she reminds us by means of the ashes on 
Ash Wednesday that death is a reality. 
As Cardinal Suhard said, the Church 
“brings to humanity the gift without 
compare, that of disquietude.” We need 
to be disturbed occasionally, as Christ 
disturbed His contemporaries. The 
ashes are a concrete reminder that we 
are creatures of time, and time has a 
way of running out. And if the ashes 
and their significance jar us just a little, 
then the Church is happy. 

Nothing is further from the Church’s 
mind than that we become morbidly 
concerned with death. That is neither 
human nor Christian. It is meaningful 
that the use of ashes is within the setting 
of the Church’s worship. Worship is al- 
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ways a thing of joy. It is in the joy of 
worship that the Church reaches that 
totality of love and worship we as in- 
dividuals so often fail to attain. She asks 
that we love and worship God not with 
a half, but with a whole; she asks that 
we worship Him with our life, that we 
worship Him no less with our death. 

If the ashes remind us of something 
that we fear, then the sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction, or the Anointing unto 
Glory, as the ancients called the sacra- 
ment, tempers that fear with hope. All 
the sacraments are forms of worship. 
And in Extreme Unction our death is 
consecrated to God. It is joined to that 
supreme act of worship, the death of 
Christ on the cross. And since in the 
sacrament our death is joined to that 
of Christ, the love and worship we offer 
to God in our death is no longer merely 
our own love and worship, but that of 
Christ. The love and worship of our 
death is as divine as that of Christ. 

But, it can be objected, the real dif- 
ficulty is that we fear death, and we 
do not ordinarily love and worship with 
what we fear. And the answer is: 
Christ too feared death, and yet he wor- 
shiped with it. The ashes remind us 
that we should fear death; Extreme 
Unction reminds us that we should not 
fear death excessively. 


ATHOLICS have fought tenaciously 
for the doctrine of Purgatory. But 
we carry the scars of that battle, for we 
have arrived at the false popular belief 
that everyone, great saints excepted, 
must necessarily go to Purgatory. Purga- 
tory has become downright inevitable 
for any run-of-the-mill soul. An under- 
standing of Extreme Unction can bring 
us back to a more Catholic view. One of 
the purposes of the sacrament is to pre- 
pare the soul for immediate entry into 
Heaven. This effect follows if—and this 
“if” is important—we surrender com- 
pletely to the will of God and to the 
totality of worship in the sacrament. 
Death remains a thing to be feared. 
But it is above all something with 
which we love and worship. 
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HE Negro in broadcasting, a subject 
that has been mentioned here from 
time to time, has taken on _ greater 


meaning and_ significance since the 
launching last month of the National 
Negro Network, the NNN, with a basic 
operation of forty stations from coast 
to coast. 

Programming and advertising are 
aimed directly at this country’s Negro 
community of over 16,000,000 souls, 
about 12,000,000 of which are already 
within the NNN’s coverage potential. 

The new network is radio only for 
the time being, but it’s just a question 
of more time before television facilities 
will be included. 

Current outlets and affiliates are in 
principal cities all over America, north, 
east, south, and west, with headquarters 
in New York, even though the NNN 
is a Chicago corporation. 

It’s interesting to note, in connection 
with the launching of the NNN, which 
has been on the way quite awhile, that 
a short ten years ago only four radio 
stations in the entire country pro- 
grammed for Negroes and, today, there 
are about 262. 


Times Change 


Much less than ten years ago, there 
were only about eighty-five Negroes 
employed full time in all of broadcast- 
ing, including both radio and TV, and 
most of these by the only two Negro- 
owned and operated radio stations then 
in existence. 

Times change and pressures shift, 
however, and today not only are there 
many more Negro-owned and operated 
stations but an entire network. 

NNN president Leonard Evans, a 
well-known Negro advertising executive 
and marketing consultant, insists his 
network was formed and will operate to 
provide advertisers with a national Ne- 
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Reed King in the new TV 


gro market and to provide Negro 
talent of all kinds with a better oppor- 
tunity to make a living. 

It will not, he insists with firmness, be 
operated for social cause purposes. 

What are the chances for the survival 
of a network like NNN? 

Very good, I think, in spite of the 
iact that two other radio webs, both 
pretending to be national in scope, 
premiered within the past few years and 
tailed. 

It’s also my small opinion that these 
failed because they were supplying 
neither a need nor a service but were 
trying to create both. The NNN, on 
the other hand, had the need and the 
service awaiting it for at least ten years. 


Negroes Deserve Break 


Negro creative and executive talent 
in broadcasting has long deserved a bet- 
ter break than it has been given, just 
as advertisers aimed exclusively at the 
Negro market have better 
handling facilities. 

{t is my further opinion and _ belief 
that the NNN, although it will probably 
always be smaller than the giant NBC, 
CBS, ABC, and Mutual operations, will, 
nevertheless, furnish a healthy and genu- 
ine spark of competition to the others 
that will, of itself, almost guarantee its 
continued existence. 

It is to be earnestly hoped, of course, 
that President Evans’ insistence that the 
web will not be used for social purposes 
will be obeyed for the good of all. 

It is likewise to be as earnestly hoped 
that the entire operation will be kept 
free of even the slightest taint of sub- 
versives, lest the very instrument that 
now appears as a great benefit to the 
American Negro redound to his shame 
and discredit and set the advancement 
of his people in this country back 
twenty-five years, or even more. 


deserved 


Kathy Godfrey, sister of . 


Arthur, co-stars with John 


quiz show. “On our Way” 


Another Godirey 


Arthur Godfrey, the long-time king 
of the air, is a sick and irritable man 
these days and senses he is on the wane. 
For these and other reasons, he deserves 
the charity and consideration of all 
since, guilty of wrong or not, he is hard- 
pressed on all sides. 

Regardless of what happens, however, 
and he may retire at any moment, an- 
other Godfrey is already on the scene 
and this one could hardly have come 
along at a more opportune time. 

This other Godfrey is Arthur's 
younger sister, Kathy, a Phoenix, Ariz., 
wife and mother—her husband is a suc- 
cessful pediatrician and the couple has 
a boy and a girl—and a radio and TV 
commentator of sixteen years experi- 
ence. 

Miss Godfrey recently debuted on an 
ABC-TV quiz show, co-starring with 
John Reed King, called On Your Way, 
which is seen Saturdays at 7 P.M. EST. 


Polio Victim 


So far, Kathy Godfrey has done quite 
well in the Big Time, although it is 
often more difficult to arrive at and 
then maintain success in a small town 
than a big one like New York, and I 
have the feeling she will do even better 
as she becomes accustomed to her new 
surroundings and her new and improved 
position. 

She has—and this should surprise no 
one—much of the Godfrey charm and 
determination and has been aided in 
both by having known, as has Arthur, 
deep suffering a good part of her life. 
Nothing will reveal us to ourselves or 
try our mettle and soften and deepen 
us like suffering. 

Miss Godfrey was a polio victim as a 
child and still has difficulty managing 
her legs, particularly her knees. 
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Otherwise, she is about five-feet-five, 
fortyish, plumpish, with brunette hair 
which she wears in a Dutch bob. She 
has an attractive smile and, although 
her resemblance to her more famous 
brother isn’t striking, the resemblance is 
definitely there, especially since she 
works with the same easy, relaxed, dis- 
arming style. 

I think you will like her. 


Evolution of a.Smile 


Ed Sullivan goes about his emceeing 
chores on Toast Of The Town, Sundays 
on CBS-TV, 8 to 9 P.M., E.S.T., with a 
truly serious determination. 

His aim is to bring wholesome enter- 
tainment to over 25,000,000 viewers 
every week. 

The grind is rigorous, and that ex- 
plains his reluctance toward joviality 
about the face most of the time, but, 
once in awhile, someone or something 
“breaks Sullivan up,” as the saying goes. 

The occasion pictured in the accom- 
panying series of pictures arose when 
comedian Will Jordan came on stage 
during a recent “Toast” rehearsal and 
did an impersonation of Sullivan. The 
emcee, who had been grimly engrossed 
in scheduling the line-up for the night's 
show, noticed Jordan in his unusual 
routine and his expressions were luckily 
recorded by an alert CBS cameraman. 

Sullivan went from a deep frown to 
hearty laughter and the result was a rea! 
“scoop,” proof positive that TV’s usually 
unsmiling emcee can not only smile but 
can roar with real good humor. 


Operation White House 


White House plans for the future use 
of radio and television, taking full ad- 
vantage of the intimacies of each, are so 
extensive and have been so well and in- 
telligently worked out that they'll sur- 
prise and even amaze a lot of people as 
they unfold. 


Is it that hard, Ed? 


Stone Face 
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Although most of the plans are top- 
secret, it’s possible to predict that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will emerge as the most 
active and effective on-the-air president 
in our history, and by a very great 
margin. 

The President’s wider and more fre- 
quent use of radio and TV actually be- 
gan with his splendid address to the 
United Nations’ General Assembly some 
weeks ago, an address that was quickly 
followed by several major appearances 
on both media, in addition to several 
others of a minor nature. 

Many more appearances are planned 
for this and next year and it’s also safe 
to predict the televising of meetings of 
Cabinet members with the President as 
well as the Presidential news confer- 
ences. 

The watchword at the White House, 
in fact, is full speed ahead on radio and 
TV in order to bring government closer 
to the American people than ever be- 
fore, so that Americans will know what 
is going on in Washington and the rest 
of the world and what their government 
is doing and proposing to do_ better 
and more thoroughly than ever—and 
they are already the best-informed peo- 
ple in history. 

Such an increased use of broadcasting 
will not only mark a significant milc- 
stone in broadcasting, as well as in the 
relations of a government and its peo- 
ple, but my further guess is it will also 
mark the beginning of a new era in 
politics in this country. 


Bing’s Boo-Boo 


Bing Crosby says he’ll not make an- 
other television appearance on his own 
series until Easter Sunday, April 18, 
same time, 9 to 9:30 P.M., E.S.T., same 
networks, CBS-TV. 

Many Catholics and others, judging 
from my own mail and that of several 
others of the critical fraternity around 
the country, would prefer that he had 


It’s coming 





Keep trying. 





Good! Give us more 


never presented the show listed as his 
premiere several weeks ago, with guests 
Jack Benny and Sheree North. 

Bing was fine, as almost always, and 
Benny was the best possible insurance 
for the success of a first show, but the 
blonde and comely Miss North was out 
of place. 

Now, I am neither snob nor hypocrite 
enough to pretend here or anywhere 
else that [ don’t enjoy watching pretty 
girls perform. Everything in its place, 
however, and Miss North had no place 
on the Crosby show. If he needed a 
feminine foil, and he probably did, he 
could have hired many “names” that 
would have served his purpose much 
better. 

As for Miss North’s dance, well, it 
was admittedly a  show-stopper on 
Broadway but it was meant and, con- 
sequently, designed for Broadway audi- 
ences and certainly not for the family 
audience of television, especially the 
faithful Crosby audience. 

Naturally, the dance had to be cut 
and watered down to get by the TV 
code keepers and, in that watered-down 
state, it meant little or nothing. So why 
should a seasoned showman like Crosby 
present it at all? 

To give the Groaner the benefit of 
the doubt, let us assume that his studio, 
Paramount Pictures, to whom Miss 
North is also under contract, prevailed 
upon him against his better judgment. 


In Brief 


Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson just 
signed to do six guest spots some time 
during the remainder of the season but 
decided against another regular TV 
series. They said in unison: ‘We've 
had it!” and they have at that ... The 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences will pass out its famous “Os- 
cars” on NBC radio and TV again this 
time around, about the middle of this 
month. Last year’s Awards presentation 
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Photographer” 


on TV was one of the finest shows ever 
seen on that medium. Vaughn 
Monroe says he’ll probably return to 
CV in the fall on a regular basis. 

Louis Jourdan and Claude Dauphin 
will co-star in 117 half-hour dramatic 
telefilms titled Paris Precinct, to be 
based on files of the French police. .. . 
Eddie Cantor is seriously considering a 
world tour in behalf of a combination 
of charities this coming summer. J. 
Carrol Naish finally got the Mark Twain 
1ole in the upcoming telefilm series on 
the great American humorist. . . . Over- 
heard: “The other night I got to think- 
ing—you know how it is when your TV 


” 


set’s broken! 
The FCC has OK'd a $1,000,000 TV 
station in Detroit for the CIO, the first 
of several the union has in mind. . . 
Just for the record: Lucille Ball’s grand- 
mother, the wile of her rebel grand- 
father, was the midwife who delivered 
one Robert Jackson many years ago, the 
same Jackson who is now a Supreme 
Court Justice... Ozzie Nelson and Har- 
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riet Hilliard (and their boys) are shoot- 
ing eighty of their TV shows in ad- 
vance so they can have an extended 
vacation in Europe. The greater 
New York area (alone) sees more than 
one hundred movies a week on tele 
vision. .. . Danny Thomas has written a 
semi-asittobiographical story titled “Only 
Sam” out of which he’ll make a picture. 
He wants Betty Hutton as his co-star, 
Dennis Morgan getting set to do 
lotsa television. Ted Lewis has 
The Ted Lewis Story ready for TV 
filming. . . . Spencer Tracy ready to take 
the plunge, too. Another producer 
will try a telepix treatment of Mr. Dis- 
trict. Aitorney, which was so good on 
radio for so many years but which meant 
little on TV the first time around, even 
though it was “live.” 
Robert Burns, son of radio’s famous 
“Bazooka Bob” Burns, works as a 
graphic artist in CBS’s Television City 
in Hollywood. The Dr. Christian 
series, off radio after seventeen years of 
faithful service, will be converted to TV 


now 


almost immediately, with Jean Her. 
sholt, its long-time star, sharing in the 
profits. . . . The first color TV sets are 
in production and a group costing less 
than $500 will be on the market soon, 
but don’t be in a hurry to buy. . . , 
Lionel Barrymore, who is interested in 
doing almost any kind of a TV show on 
which he can work from his wheelchair, 
may play a pawnbroker in an upcoming 
series. Audrey Meadows, the tal- 
ented girl opposite Jackie Gleason on 
his Saturday night comedy hours, is be- 
ing screen-tested by MGM... . Just for 
the record: Twenty Questions is one of 
the few remaining quiz shows that isn’t 
fixed these days. Eve Arden, Our 
Miss Brooks on radio and TV and Mrs, 
Brooks West in private life, adopts her 
fourth child next month. 


ATHER Patrick Peyton is producing 

color films for TV on the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary... . The U. S. 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, now has 
its own television station at a cost of 
$250,000. The station operates on a 
closed circuit, has its own transmitter 
and nineteen TV receivers spotted at 
various points around the campus. 
Fibber McGee and Molly are so happy 
over their first TV film, made with 
Father James Keller, of the Christo- 
phers, that they’re ready to talk TV on 
a regular basis with NBC brass again. 
... Several Russian television sets have 
somehow been sneaked out from behind 
the Iron Curtain and will soon be on 
display in several parts of this country. 
Considering that the Russians claim to 
have invented TV, their sets are surely 
nothing to brag about. . . . Casting is 
now underway on the video version of 
Maggie and Jiggs. . . . Desi Arnaz calls 
the three cameras that cover the J Love 
Lucy “Ramon,” “Enrico,” and 
“Pancho.” 

The John Wayne production com- 
pany is readying a radio series based on 
the reports of an Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee investigator. . Singer 
Doris Day’s square naane is Dodo Kapel- 
hoff... . Just for the record Bishop 
Fulton Sheen once managed a_basket- 
hall team (at the Spaulding Institute, 
in Peoria, Tl.) on which Jim Jordan, 
Fibber McGee, was one of the stars. 
... There’s a sign over a quarter slot 
machine in a Las Vegas night club that 
reads: “Jack Benny fainted here!” 
Lou Costello, greatly recovered, will re- 
turn to The Colgate Comedy Hour 
March 21. Have you seen the fig- 
ures on the Dr. Alan B. DuMont success 
story? Well, then, have an American 
saga: His company grossed $70 in 193] 
and last year it grossed in excess of 
$100,000,000. An NBC page boy 
named Christopher Bows is the son ol 
the Premier of Hyderabad. 
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Harris & Ewing photos 


Despite criticism from the press, Dulles’ firmness with friend and foe may still prove right 


Dulles Unshackles 
Foreign Policy 





No reed shaking in the wind, John Foster Dulles has based his foreign 


policy on what seems best for the United States 


N. his 
President Eisenhower told Congress 


State of the Union message, 

that, since he took office a little 
more than a year ago, “a great strategic 
change” has taken place in the world; 
the initiative in the cold war “is be- 
coming ours.” No longer, he said, is our 
policy limited to a mere reaction against 
crises provoked by others; it is free to 
develop along the lines of our own 
choice. 

What the President meant was that 
we are cutting loose from the : static 
Truman-Acheson policy of conts'ning 
Communism. In Korea, we had made it 
clear that we would not use our new 
weapons nor strike at the homeland of 
the main supporters of the aggressors— 
Red China and Russia. President Tru- 
man had “neutralized” the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa, thus remov- 
ing even the threat of an invasion of the 
China mainland. Now, we have served 
notice on the Communists that they no 
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longer can rely on such immunity. 
Henceforth, if they start an aggression 
that would mean general war, we will re- 
taliate with our full arsenal of weapons, 
including the atomic, and will strike 
wherever we choose, not merely at the 
point of aggression. 

The President also meant that we are 
throwing off the restraining hand of our 
allies—particularly the hand of Great 
Britain. That does not mean, of course, 
that we have swung over to a “go-it- 
alone” policy. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is as determined as its pre- 
decessor to keep alive, if possible, the 
North Atlantic alliance committing the 
United States and the free countries of 
Europe to a common defense against 
Red Aggression. But we are insisting 
upon greater freedom to act in our 
own interest, even when our actions run 
counter to the views and wishes of our 
defense partners. 

The chief architect of this reorienta- 


by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 


tion of our foreign policy is shy, remote, 
soft-spoken John Foster Dulles, the Ad- 
ministration’s pertinacious and indus- 
trious Secretary of State. Although he 
seldom loses his temper and never 
speaks above a conversational pitch, for- 
cign ministers and heads of state around 
the globe (Dulles has traveled more 
widely than any of his predecessors) 
have discovered that he can be pain- 
fully blunt—and firm. 

Dulles got off to a slow and, because 
of his bluntness, a seemingly inauspici- 
ous start. Almost from the day he took 
office, he has been sniped at by the 
British, who think he is too “tough”; by 
a wing of his own party, who think he 
is not “tough” enough; and by so-called 
“professional liberals” who complain 
that he “threatens” too much. Both in 
Europe and here at home, he has been 
accused of bungling and_ blundering. 
Six months ago, newspaper columnists 
were predicting confidently that he 
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would be the first casualty in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet. But today no member 
of the Cabinet stands higher at’ the 
White House. 

Future events may not uphold the 
wisdom of Dulles’ “new look’ at 
foreign policy, but up till now many of 
his most-criticized moves have been justi- 
fied by the results. The British and 
many Americans, for example, were 
horrified when he proposed that the 
lree world encourage underground 
movements in the satellite countries. 
The British said liberation movements 
did not exist, and, if they did, the Al- 
lies should not risk incurring the ire of 
Moscow by stirring them to act. A few 
weeks later, Dulles could point to riots 
in’ East Germany and strikes in Czecho- 
Slovakia in refutation of his critics. 


GAIN, when our Allies thought 
Dulles had talked out of turn, he 
had the satisfaction of confounding the 
timid. Just before the election in West 
Germany, he said he hoped the people 
would return to office pro-West Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, the most force- 
ful advocate of European unity. His 
critics abroad and at home predicted 
that this “intervention” would insure 
\denauer’s defeat. But, as everyone 
knows, Adenauer was put more firmly in 
the saddle than he had been before. 

In Korea, patient and persistent nego- 
tiation, complicated by British prodding 
for concessions to the Reds, broke the 
two-year stalemate and brought a truce. 
The benefits are debatable, but the truce 
ended the shooting and the casualties. 
A Dulles visit to the Middle East, much 
resented by the British, eventually paid 
off in the return of Iran’s oil to an anti- 
Russian Iranian government. 

In the fall of last year, Dulles, again 
(lisregarding British and French ob- 
jections, negotiated an agreement with 
Spain whereby the United States got 
strategically important military bases 
in return for $226,000,000 in economic 
and military assistance. Although United 
States military authorities had long 
pressed for such a deal, the previous 
Administration had shied away for fear 
of annoying our Allies. 

When the French were on the verge 
of throwing in the sponge in Indo- 
China, Dulles moved in with speeded-up 
military assistance to avert a Communist 
victory in that vital Asian bastion. After 
his return from the Middle East, the 
Secretary began exerting pressures in 
that tinderbox zone for the creation of a 
Middle East defense alliance. He raised 
the blood pressure of excitable Jawa- 
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harlal Nehru, India’s Prime Minister, 
whom the previous Administration had 
treated with the greatest deference, by 
starting talks with the government of 
Pakistan for military aid. 

Quite understandably, Dulles’ pen- 
chant for plain-speaking and independ- 
ent action has not endeared him to the 
chancelleries of the free nations of 
Europe. When, very soon after he took 
office, he called for a showdown on the 
ratification of the European Defense 
Pact, he set off violent anti-American 
reactions in both Great Britain and 
France. The bitterness subsided for a 
while, but it flared up again last fall 
when the Secretary warned the French 
that, if they did not ratify the defense 
pact, the United States would have to 
undertake “an agonizing reappraisal” 
of its foreign policy. 

On a couple of occasions, his out 
spokenness proved so embarrassing that 
the White House thought it necessary to 
rescue him with  craftily worded 
“denials.” While Dulles understands that 
domestic political considerations some 
times require such retractions, he would 
prefer to brave the storm. He rejected 
an opportunity offered at a news con- 
ference to mollify the outraged French. 
What he had told the French, he ex- 
plained, was “merely a fact that is self- 
evident.” 


ULLES brought to the State Depart- 
D ment long experience in interna- 
tional affairs. All his adult life, as inter- 
national lawyer or official representative 
of the State Department, he has been 
involved in international negotiations 
of one sort or another. While a student 
at Princeton, at the age of nineteen, he 
accompanied his grandfather, John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State under 
President Benjamin Harrison, to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference in 
1907. A flair for diplomacy ran in the 
family. Another ancestor, Joseph Welsh, 
had been United States Minister to 
Great Britain from 1877 to 1879. One of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Secretaries 
of State, Robert Lansing, was an uncle 
by marriage. 

As adviser to three postwar Secretaries 
of State, all Democrats, Dulles attended 
four sessions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. He negotiated the peace 
treaty with Japan for President ‘Tru- 
man, even then dismaying the British 
by his disregard of their suggestions. 

In the course of these negotiations, 
Dulles had an opportunity to observe 
the Russians at close range and to dis 
cover what he came to regard as weak- 
nesses in our own policies. From his 
contact with the Russians and a deep 
study of Communist writings, he ac- 
quired an abiding mistrust of the Com- 
munists. Four years after meeting Mos- 
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cow’s emissaries at the organization 
meeting of the United Nations in San 
Francisco in 1945, he wrote: 

“My troubles with the Russians started 
when I was in San Francisco. Molotov 
and Gromyko were there and I soon 
learned that they had ideas very differ- 
ent from the sweetness and light of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Free- 
doms.” 

Although equally experienced states- 
men, here and abroad, have been re- 
peatedly taken in by Soviet “peace” ges- 
tures, Dulles has remained a_ skeptic. 
Only recently he was asked at a news 
conference if the renewal of Commu- 
nist attacks in Indo-China had shaken 
his faith in the sincerity of the Viet 
Minh’s (native Communists) professed 
willingness to talk about a truce. With 
a wry smile, Dulles replied, “If you sub- 
tract zero from zero, you always get 
zero.” 

Whenever Russian policy seems to be 
taking a new turn, Dulles picks up 
Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, which 
he has described as the “bible” of Com- 
munism. He owns three copies so that 
one will be available whether he is at 
home, at the office, or traveling. From 
his study of this and other Communist 
texts, Dulles has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Soviet aims do not change. 

Once he has decided on a course of 
action, the Secretary is not easily di- 
verted from it by pressures. He refused, 
for example, to be frightened by Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee’s threats to block 
the Korean armistice by flouting a cease- 
fire order unless the Communists agreed 
to get out of North Korea and permit 
the unification of his country. Instead 
of giving way to panic, as our Allies did, 
Dulles sent Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson to Korea with a 
letter, gently but firmly laying down the 
law to the distraught old Korean patriot. 
When Rhee saw that Dulles could not 
be moved by threats, he agreed not to 
impede the negotiations. 


GAIN, in talks on the setting up 

of the political conference and in 
the haggling over exchange of prisoners 
of war, the Communists learned that 
they were not dealing with a shaky reed. 
When the political conference talks be- 
came deadlocked over the ridiculous 
Communist demand that Russia, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma sit in as 
“neutrals,” Dulles ordered his repre- 
sentative, former law partner Arthur H. 
Dean, to come home. He has repeatedly 
warned the Communists that we will 
not let them turn conferences with us 
into propaganda donnybrooks. He re- 
fused even to consider the Communist 
demand that the time for examination 
of war prisoners concerning their wishes 
in the matter of repatriation be ex- 
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tended beyond the time fixed in the Pan- 
munjom agreement. 

Even when the pressures come from 
our Allies, Dulles turns a deaf ear if 
he thinks his own decisions are in the 
best interest of the United States. De- 
spite persistent nudging by the British, 
vociferously seconded by Prime Minister 
Nehru, Dulles has remained adamant in 
his refusal to recognize the Chinese 
Communists or permit their admission 
to the United Nations. Dulles realizes 
that eventually we may have to do busi- 
ness with the Chinese Reds, but he is 
determined that this will not happen 
until the Peiping Government abandons 
its aggressive designs in Southeast Asia. 


ONG before he became Secretary of 
State. Dulles detected what he con- 
sidered serious flaws in our strategy for 
the “cold war.” For one thing, he noted 
that most of the decisions of the Tru- 
man Administration had not been in- 
spired by foresight. Rather they had 
been forced by actions of the Russians. 
Che Truman Administration improvised 
to meet emergencies, but there was no 
long-range plan for gaining the initiative 
in a long duel. We had dismantled the 
powerful military machine we had built 
up during the Second World War and 
were about to pull out of South Korea 
when the Communist attack forced us to 
start building up again. We did not 
conceive of the European Recovery pro- 
gram or the collective security plan un- 
til the Russians started to sabotage the 
free economies of Western Europe with 
the aim of creating conditions favor- 
able to the spread of Communism. Fin- 
ally, in panic, inspired by the discovery 
that the Russians had the atomic bomb, 
we began feverishly to build up our own 
military establishment and those of our 
allies in expectation of an early crisis. 
The policy Dulles inherited was based 
upon the assumption that the United 
States and Western Europe might have 
to meet the Russians in a major war in 
the near future—1954 was most fre- 
quently mentioned as the show-down 
year. But from his study of the Com- 
munists and their writings, Dulles read 
the aims of the Russians differently. He 
did not agree with the timetable pro- 
jected by his predecessors. He thought 
the Truman Administration had over- 
looked the fact that “the long-time 
factor” is basic in Russian policy. In 
the plan of conquest outlined by Lenin 
and Stalin, the decisive blow would not 
come until by a series of maneuvers 
Russia had weakened the free nations 
by overextending them in efforts beyond 
their strength which eventually would 
lead them into bankruptcy. 
With this Communist strategy in 
mind, Dulles decided to rebuild Ameri- 
can policy around a new concept. In- 





stead of keeping ourselves and out alli¢s 
permanently committed to military ex- 
penditures so vast that they would lead 
to practical bankruptcy, he proposed 
confronting the Russians with a maxi- 
mum deterrent based upon our capacity 
to deliver by air a massive retaliatory at- 
tack with our new weapons whenever 
the Communists started an aggression 
that would mean a new war. 

As applied to the Far East, this means 
that if the Communists renew aggres- 
sion in Korea or intervene directly in 
the fight in Indo-China, the response 
of the United States and its allies would 
not necessarily be confined to those 
areas. 

Similarly in Europe, we would throw 
our full atomic strength against the 
Russians if they attacked there. But 
Europe is still the weak link in Dulles’ 
maximum deterrent team. In order to 
gear free Europe’s arms program to 
what Dulles calls “defense for the long 
haul,” the Secretary agreed to a scaling 
down of Europe’s commitments. At the 
same time he renewed pressure on our 
allies to ratify the European defense 
community which calls for the integra- 
tion of an army from West Germany 
into the common defense force. 


S this is written, free Europe, partic- 

ularly France, is still holding back. 
The European Defense Community is 
still unfinished business. Whether or not 
it remains on that calendar may well de- 
pend on the outcome of the battle of 
wits with the Russians which started 
when Dulles and the foreign ministers 
of Britain and France sat down across 
the table from V. M. Molotov. 

While the conference was called to 
take up the unification of Germany and 
the Austrian peace treaty, Dulles is 
aware that the aim of the Russians may 
be entirely different. What the Russians 
may hope to accomplish is the disrup- 
tion of the NATO alliance, the thwart- 
ing of the European Defense com- 
munity, and the weakening of American 
leadership in the cold war. Even before 
the Conference started, Dulles eyed with 
misgivings Russian overtures to the 
British and the French—the prospect of 
increased trade to both, and to the 
French the hint of security guarantees 
against Germany, her traditional enemy. 

While the Dulles foreign policy has 
had its minor successes, the big test lies 
ahead. If he succeeds in holding to- 
gether the European alliance and bring- 
ing the European Defense Community 
into being, he probably can hold the 
initiative the President said was becom- 
ing ours. If, on the other hand, the 
Russians succeed in weaning away our 
European allies, then indeed, Dulles 
will have to undertake “an agonizing 
reappraisal” of American foreign policy. 
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HEY say nothing much ever happens 

around our little mill town, but I 
don’t know about that. Maybe not 
things you read about in the papers, but 
I’m thinking we live about as full a life 
as people any place. 

Pull up a chair there and I'll pow 
you a nice cup of tea : 

Now my husband’s sister Kathleen 
came to live with us last year—she got 
herself a job at the overall factory—and 
Kathleen was always remarking as to 
how it was a shameful reflection on ov1 
cultural standing that we didn’t have a 
free public library in Jugtown, for Kath- 
leen was a great hand for reading, and 
she spent most of her time out in the 
front porch swing, reading love-story 
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Everybody knew that Tassie had ensnared Michael away fr 


magazines. She’d stick her nose in them 
books, and great green shamrocks, there 
wasn’t anything to those stories at all— 
mostly about silly women falling in and 
out of love, or some big-city girl trying 
to latch onto a rich man. Why, I told 
Kathleen, just look around Jugtown 
and there’s a great deal more you can 
learn about holding your own as a 
woman than from the likes of that! 

For example, you might observe what 
happened when Tassie Noonan set her 
cap for little Sharon O’Sullivan’s hand- 
some boy friend, Michael O’Rourke. 

Now Tassie Noonan was the cham- 
pion heartbreaker of Jugtown. I sup- 
pose you know this town is called that 
lecause the first mill here put out glass 





jugs. Nowadays we have the overall 
factory and the hosiery plant, but it’s for 
certain Jugtown’s the name we're stuck 
with for good. Well, anyway, Tassie was 
our town belle, as they say in those 
books, and I do declare Tassie had the 
knack for getting all the fine young lads 
to fall in love with her and then tossing 
them over, leaving a trail of broken 
hearts that would stretch to Killarney. 

Even Father Cassidy, of old St. 
Bridget’s, had a tassle with Tassie when 
she wanted to set up a booth raffling 
off kisses at the annual charity bazaar, 
and I don’t blame him for giving her 
a dressing down, the way she spent most 
of her time dancing ‘til daybreak. 

But that was the way she was, always 
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cutting her eyes around corners at the 
boys, and usually the one everyone 
knew was already keeping company with 
some other girl, but Tassie got away 
with it the same as if she was queen 
of the fairies. 

Now just south of town, to be certain 
you’ve observed the tall hill, just short 
of a mountain, and it’s straight up from 
the highroad and when you reach the 
top you can gaze over the whole of Jug- 
town. Smack-dab on top that hill in a 
little white cottage lived Tassie Noonan. 
Tassie could observe every boy in town 
from her front porch, but, as sure as the 
mill whistle sounds every day at five, 
the one lad she was really out to en- 
snare was Michael O’Rourke. 
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Tassie had actually been engaged once 
to a dashing young man—I believe he 
vas a traveling salesman—but for some 
reason or other he threw over, 
and some say it was to get even with 
mankind in general that ‘Tassie _be- 
haved the did. She not 
downright beautiful, but her eyes were 
blue as the sky over Ireland, and her 
hair black as the raven’s wing. Slender 


Tassie 


way she was 


as a willow, she was, and with a laugh 
mischievous as a leprechaun. She walked 
with a jaunty bounce that made the 
boys look twice across their shoulder, 
but she would tip her nose in the air 
as though she knew she could have the 
pick of any eligible lad in Jugtown. Still 
I'd say she did have considerable grace 
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—nothing cheap or coarse about her ap- 
pearance. The menfolk as a_ body 
thought Tassie was a raving beauty, 


though, and even I must confess she 
undoubtedly did know how to walk like 
a princess. 

The O’Sullivans, now, were a kindly 
old couple, and their granddaughter, 
Sharon, had just come from County 
Cork to make her home in America 
with them. Sharon was a tiny thing, but 
she had a face as sweet as a saint, and 
her Old Country brogue was a delicious 
thing to the ear. Walking down the lane 
with Michael, it was the handsomest 
couple in town they were, and, from the 
first time they set eyes on each other, 
everyone knew it was only a matter of 
time before Sharon became Mrs. Michael 
O’Rourke. That was why everyone was 
shocked speechless the day that Michael 
was seen walking home from the mill 
with Tassie, holding hands and_ look- 
ing moonstruck. Michael just wasn’t in 
control of his senses, people said, treat- 
ing little Sharon that way! 

To show you further what I mean, I 
can tell you of the time my own Tim- 
othy I’ve been wedded to for twenty 
years told me he sneaked a kiss with 
Tassie one day at the mill. Well, I tell 
you, I didn’t know if he was teasing me 
with blarney or not, but I was so out- 
raged at the very notion that a young 
snip of a girl like Tassie would stoop 
to my own household, and an old mar- 
ried man at that, that I didn’t say a 
single solitary word to my man for two 
cays! 

That’s just the way we womentolk felt 
about Tassie, and, after she started in 
on Michael O’Rourke, it appeared as 
though there was to be no end to het 
mischief. Now what were we going to 
do with a girl like that? We all [eit 
weighed down with sympathy for poo 
little sweet 
knowing she’d never say a harsh word to 
the devil himself. 

Well, it came to the turn that Michael 
began strolling home with Tassie from 


Sharon, so and innocent, 


the mill every day and so everyone be- 
gan talking about it. He didn’t 
home from work on time anymore, aud 


come 
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he even began going out evenings and 
not even telling his poor widowed 
mother where he was heading. But she 
knew all right—he was going up on 
that hill to call on Tassie Noonan. 

As I said, Tassie’s hill was a fair steep 
walk, and for Mike O’Rourke climbing 
up there every evening, is soon proved 
too much of a hike—he was nigh out of 
wind, I suspect, when he reached the 
summit, so he grasps the fancy notion 
to step out and purchase himself an 
automobile. A second-hand one, to be 
sure, but with Mrs. O’Rourke doing 
dressmaking and ruining her eyes on 
fancy stitching, it was for other things 
more practical Mike O'Rourke should 
have been spending his money. But the 
worst of it all was the sight of poor little 
Sharon O'Sullivan left alone every night 
at home, pining away for Michael. She 
used to go outside and pretend to be 
sweeping off the front walk, the darling, 
but she always had the corner of her 
eye lifted high up on the hill, looking 
for Michael’s jalopy. It was a pitiful 
sight, indeed, but such a common oc- 
currence that I feared soon she would 
sweep the walk clear into the street, 
pushing the broom like that while break- 
ing her heart over faithless Michael. 


T even got worse. It reached the 

point where the car was up there all 
the time. Everybody in town knew by 
then that Tassie had ensnared Michael 
away from Sharon, and so in time Sharon 
talked openly to me about it. One day 
she came over and sat and wept right in 
my kitchen while I was putting up crab- 
apple jelly. 

“Sharon,” I says, “maybe you best 
have a thimbleful of that wine Father 
Cassidy presented us when Timothy was 
taken abed last winter. It might make 
you perk up a notch.” 

“No, Molly,” she said, “I’m thinking 
the only thing to do is to get down on 
my knees and pray to St. Anthony for a 
way to find him again.” 

“Saints preserve us, Sharon,” I says, 
“] don’t know if it’s fitting—your still 
wanting him after the way he’s prome- 
nading around town with that Tassie 
Noonan.” 

“But I can’t blame him for all of it, 
Molly,” she said. “And I still love him— 
I just can’t help it. I’m bound and de- 
termined to win him back from that 
girl if it’s the last thing I do, and I 
won't have to get courage on wine to 
do it either.” 

I slammed down a lid on the last jar 
of jelly, and as that sweet, little thing 
went home to fix her family’s supper, I 
thought to myself. I had never held 
much to liquor either, but I began to 
fill with so much sorrow for Sharon that 
I took a nip of that wine myself. But 
she was right, it still didn’t make the 
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daylight break through the darkness cast 
by our problem. 

After that, though, I noticed Sharon 
doing everything she could to win 
Michael back, putting on her prettiest 
blue dress when she thought she might 
see him, and she’d bake up little apple 
tarts and carry them over to Mrs. 
O’Rourke just on the chance of exchang- 
ing a few words with Michael. But you 
think he asked her to go out any place? 
Not on your life! It appeared as though 
he was just unaware she existed any 
longer; there just wasn’t a soul on his 
horizon except Tassie Noonan. 

The state of affairs was reaching a 
peak when the whole parish got inter- 
ested and some even ‘began praying for 
Sharon, especially after one Sunday 
when Sharon had to stay hhome due to 
her grandfather having colic, and Tassie 
Noonan, now mind you, swished and 
swayed her way right into St. Bridget’s 
and took her seat, big as life, right 
beside Michael O’Rourke and _his 
mother! 

I was over at Sharon’s one day to bor- 
row her grandmother’s curtain stretch- 
ers, and she was beginning to look so 
white and frail, worrying about things, 
that I up and told her, “Sharon, for- 
give me for saying this, but I wish 





@ One thing you can never give 
away is kindness. It always comes 
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Michael would up and marry that Tas- 
sie and get it over with so you could 
stop fretting.” 

Sharon gives me one of those soulful 
looks—I tell you the girl was an angel— 
and said, “I know you mean well, Molly, 
but he remains the darling of my heart. 
I love him with all his faults and weak- 
ness, and somehow I must do all I can 
to win him back and make him marry 
me.” 

“But how can you, Sharon? How can 
you oppose such a brazen girl as Tassie 
Noonan?” 

“I’m not certain, Molly, but I’m stub- 
born Irish enough that I won’t give up 
easily.” 

She didn’t have time to tell me more, 
as one of the little Malone children 
Sharon was minding while Mrs. Malone 
was off at the market set up a wail from 
his crib, but that patient little Sharon 
never scolded him at all. She just lifted 
him up and kissed him, and anyone 
could tell the girl was starving for a 
sweet little bundle of her own to be 
mothering. 

So I went back home, fearful for what 
would happen to Sharon if Michael did 


up and marry Tassie, as she had never 
carried on with one boy so long before, 
and her coming into St. Bridget’s like 
that sort of appeared as though she 
might actually go through with it this 
time. 

Things had reached the state that now 
and again Tassie would do the driving 
home evenings in the car, let Michael 
out, take the car on up to her house, 
and then come pick him up again in 
the evening down on the corner. But 
finally Mrs. O’Rourke reached the end 
of her good-natured leash, and, as I was 
out pruning my rose garden which runs 
alongside the O’Rourke’s place, I could 
hear her out in the kitchen, laying 
Michael out proper. 

“Sure and you’re making yourself a 
laughing stock,” she said. “Everyone 
knows the way Tassie Noonan leads the 
boys on and then -brushes them aside. 
And it’s shameful the way you've 
treated Sharon.” 

There were other words, and mostly 
Mrs. O’Rourke’s, and she wasn’t mincing 
them, either. She must have done some 
powerful tongue-lashing to keep Mi- 
chael shut up. Finally I heard him say, 
“I know you're right, Mom, but I’ve just 
been unable to help myself. I’ve tried 
not to want to see her, but she’s like a 
witch! She’s got some kind of hold on 
me!” 

Well, I actually believe the boy was 
telling the truth and that he realized 
what a fool he’d been. Somebody at the 
mill heard him say he was ashamed of 
letting himself be so weak as to let 
Tassie lead him around by the nose, 
that he had gotten so he was ashamed 
to hold his head up on the street. But 
he vowed, once and for all, that he was 
going to break off with Tassie, that he 
would not let her throw him over as 
she had the rest. 


HE next afternoon he met Tassie 
downtown in front of Cahoon’s Drug 
Store. He got in the car and told her 
he was going to stop letting her drive 
him home evenings, and that wasn’t all 
that was going to stop. Well, hell hath 
no fury like Tassie Noonan scorned, and 
they had a row anybody a mile from 
Main Street could have heard. 
According to Pat Flanagan, who works 
at the drug store, Tassie said, “If you 
try to throw me over now or ever, Mi- 
chael O’Rourke, I’ll make you regret it 
to your dying day.” She had him so up- 
set he had to get out of his own car 
and walk home, mad as Fitzgerald’s old 
bull but not knowing just how to handle 
a firecracker like Tassie. It just so hap- 
pened that Sharon was sitting out on her 
front porch when Mike came walking 
by, and, when she saw how upset he was, 
she ran out and walked along beside him 
all the way home. She was sitting with 
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him on the front steps, trying to com- 
fort him, when, in a little while, up 
drives the car and out plops Tassie 
Noonan. She comes right up the walk 
and says, “Michael O’Rourke, I want to 
see you.” 

{ went out in the yard so as to see the 
whole ruckus, and, of course, in case 
Sharon should need a hand. Well sir, 
that little thing jumped up with her 
fists clenched and stomped down the 
walk to meet Tassie. She was a changed 
person. I couldn’t believe it was the 
same meek little girl I knew. She shook 
her fist under ‘Tassie’s nose and said, 
“I'd bust you in the nose right this 
minute, Tassie Noonan, if I weren’t a 
lady. But if you don’t skeedaddle out 
of here in twenty seconds flat, I’m likely 
to extend my patience to the breaking 
point, and it’s near that mark now.” 


ASSIE tossed her head and_ said, 

“Fiddle-deedee,” but I noticed she 
edged away as Sharon came closer. 
Sharon must have had a fierce look in 
her eyes because Tassie finally let out a 
scream and then, right before everybody 
—all the neighbors were out watching 
by this time—she jumps back in Michael's 
car and drives off. Michael had been 
standing to one side like a man in a 
daze, and when he finally came to, he 
ran off down the street after Tassie to 
try and get his car back, but I guess the 
whole thing was just the final straw 
with Sharon, for as she watched him go, 
she muttered aloud, “And sure such pub- 
lic mortification is my due reward for 
falling in love with a spineless man.” 

I went home with her and helped her 
pack a bag of her things, and she got 
the late bus for New Dublin, to stay 
with her Aunt Maire Marue until the 
thing blew over. 

Dan O’Brien, the foreman at the mill, 
had gone up to Tassie’s and gotten 
Michael’s car back for him, but late that 
night I could see Michael up in his bed- 
room window, holding his head in his 
hands. How long it takes some men to 
see on which side their bread’s buttered, 
and then it may be too late! 

Well, I couldn’t go to sleep that night 
either, for worrying over Sharon and 
Michael, knowing that, no matter what 
happened now, she wouldn't be truly 
content, not without that good-looking 
devil as her husband. He must not have 
slept a wink all night, for when I got 
up the next morning, he was still sitting 
there by his window, but then in a 
little while he got up and went off to the 
mill. He came back in the afternoon 
driving the car alone, and I wondered 
if at last he had managed the break-off 
with Tassie. He didn’t go out to see 
her that night, and I well know, be- 
cause I sat out beside Kathleen in the 
swing, watching out for Sharon’s inter- 
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ests and just seeing if temptation would 
snatch him back up there on Tassie’s 
hill again. 

But things were quiet as a graveyard 
—that is, until I had just set off for bec. 
It was then I caught sight of some weird 
lights coming from the back end of the 
O’Rourke’s cottage. There were a lot of 
odd shadows at first and then all at once 
I realized the tool shed was on fire, with 
Michael’s car in it! I knew ‘Tassie 
Noonan had meant what she said about 
getting even, but I hadn’t thought she 
would stoop so low. 

I threw up the window and started 
yelling. “Michael, Michael, your car’s on 
fire!” By the time I had my nightgown 
covered decently, the mill’s fire truck 
drove up, and they began ordering all 
the neighbors to clear the way for the 
water hoses. 

Well, just then the car exploded. The 
whole thing went up in flames and the 
shed went with it. I was over there just 
staring stricken at the damage, not 
knowing what to do, what to think—but 
I knew this meant it was all now more 
awlul than ever for Sharon. Michael 
would be so much in debt with this 
damage, he could never afford to be 
taking her places, much less be apply- 
ing for a marriage license! 

Well, saints preserve us if at that very 
moment Sharon O'Sullivan didn’t come 








On the Rocks 


> The country church needed 
funds, and the pastor urged his 
people to practice self-denial for 
a week and donate whatever sav- 
ings they had’ made. 

At the end of the week, one 
of the men of the parish called 
at the rectory and handed over 
two dollars and ten cents. 

“Thank you very much,” said 
the pastor. “But why is your 
contribution all in dimes?” 

“Well, Father,” replied the 
other, “I am in the habit of hav- 
ing three rye and sodas a day. 
But this week I made a little 
sacrifice.” Pointing to the dimes, 
he added, “Those are the sodas.” 

—William Buckley 











up the walk carrying her suitcase. She 
had a set look on her pretty face and 
she came over to me and asked where 
she might find Michael. 

“He’s in the house, Sharon,” J said. 
“He’s been mooning for you ever since 
you left, darling. But that wicked Tassic 
Noonan—look what she’s done to Mi- 
chael’s car!” 

Sharon looked back at the smoke and 
ashes and then she half-smiled at me. 
“Well, now, Molly,” she said, “you know 


that car was possibly the biggest root of 


my trouble. Furthermore, I can see 
Michael’s going to need me now, and 
that’s when I can show him the value 
of my kind of love, when he requires it 
most.” Then she winked; yes, sir, Sharon 
O'Sullivan winked at me! 

I held my breath, so no one could 
hear my shock. “Sharon O'Sullivan! You 
know something about this! You mean 
it was you, and not Tassie?” 

Sharon pinched me on the arm. 
“Sh-h,” she said. “After all, there’s more 
than one way to skin a cat. Especially 
when it’s a she.” 

About that time Michael came run- 
ning out of the house and threw his 
arms about Sharon. “Sharon, Sharon, 
darlin’,” he sobbed. “I’ve been nearly 
out of my mind. The car’s gone, Sharon, 
gone up in flames.” 

“Never you mind, Mike,” she said, 
rubbing his forehead, “you can save up 
and get yourself another car before 
long.” 

“I don’t want another car!” Michael 
said. “All I want is you, Sharon! All I 
want is you!” 

And then they went in the house with 
their arms about each other and Mrs. 
O’Rourke shut the door and pulled 
down the shades. 


ELL, the fire was listed as an acci- 

dent but as things happen, the mill 
Was opening a new plant over in New 
Dublin about that time and Tassie 
Noonan was the first to ask for a trans- 
‘er. I guess that fire opened her eyes to 
the true color of things at last. As for 
Sharon and Michael, why, they live in a 
little cottage up the valley, and all you 
have to do is take a stroll up there 
some Sunday afternoon, observe them 
and their three lovely children, baby on 
up to six, and you can see they’re just 
a model couple—Father Cassidy says the 
happiest two he ever saw in his life. 

And so when your man starts giving 
the eye to some other woman, perhaps 
it is wise not to be in too great a haste 
to throw in the sponge of despair. 

Care for some more tea? 

Now I do suppose the whole thing 
would make as good a story as any of 
them that Kathleen was always reading. 
That is, if anyone should ever take the 
notion to write it up. 
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A CHRISTIAN CONCERN for the world is 
perhaps the most continuous thread woven 
through the thoughts and writings of Anne 
Fremantle, French-born, English Catholic writer 
now residing in the United States. Says she: “I 
find the ‘it’s-none-of-our-business’ attitude much 
too common today. Not that people should 
rush in, or butt in, but they should care at 
least enough to pray for the world.” 

Call it womanly sympathy or perhaps even 
the detached identification of the modern in- 
tellectual with the world, but it is clearly evi- 
dent in all Mrs. Fremantle’s activities, whether 
her frequent encouragement of promising 
young writers, her own career as a journalist, 
her assertion of the relevance of ancient Chris- 
tian teaching to today’s problems, or her occa- 
sional sorties into public life. Her nature is 
such that she can even manage a good word 
for the modern philosopher of agnosticism, 
Bertrand Russell: “Mr. Russell was a_child- 
hood friend, and I was and am devoted to him, 
but never could understand anything he wrote. 
All of it seemed either beyond me or childish.” 

Converted to the Church in 1943, Mrs. Fre- 
mantle has been burning up the road in its 
service like a hopped-up hot rod ever since. 
Besides writing books as fast as her publishers 
can release them (A mere two, the Christo- 
pher award winning Treasury of Early Chris- 
tianity, and Christian Conversation, were 
published last Fall), she finds time to serve as 
assistant professor in communication arts at 
Fordham University, associate editor of The 
Commonweal, and member of the editorial 
board of the Catholic Book Club. Nor does she 
abandon her Christian view of things in her 
writing for general publications. 

Weekends, Mrs. Fremantle spends with he 
husband (Christopher Fremantle, editor ol 
Gentry) and three boys at home in Princeton, 
N. J. There, she indulges in her favorite sports: 
tennis, squash rackets, riding, and swimming, 
and singing with a choral group known as the 
Princeton Amateurs, All in all, a busy Chris- 
tian woman. 














Modern Martin de Porres 


ON ALMOST ANY weekday afternoon in Washington, D.C., a puck 
ish clerk can be seen stepping lightheartedly from the Pentagon, home 
of high American military strategy. He is Llewellyn Scott, and his 
light step may be traced to the fact that he is now entering the second 
phase of his “double life” as Pentagon clerk and friend of the Capital’s 
poor and rejected. 

Within the half hour, he will have finished his day’s shopping for 
stew meat and potatoes or chicken backs and rice and have arrived 
at the Blessed Martin de Porres Hospice where some 60 to 80 homeless 
and hungry men will be waiting for their evening meal. Soon, an 
eight gallon cauldron will be simmering happily on the stove, its aroma 
filling the house and honing an edge on the appetites of the men who 
| Wait upon the charity of this modern Martin de Porres. 

Such has been the daily routine of Scott since 1935, when he first 
started the De Porres Hospice with a five-dollar gift from Dorothy 
Day, co-founder of the Catholic Worker Houses of Hospitality. Since 
then Scott’s own monthly paycheck of $180 has been the mainstay 
through the years—second only to Blessed Martin, of course. 

Opposed to “institutionalism,” Scott says that the men at the hospice 
“live just like a family.” When a man seeks help, “the only thing I ask 
is whether he needs food, shelter, or clothing.” The Center also has a 
weekly talk on the Church given by a Holy Cross Brother and daily 
prayers at meals and in the evenings, but participation is strictly vol- 
untary. Says the man who spends all his waking hours living his reli- 
gion: “I don’t believe in pushing religion down a man’s throat.” 
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4 For guests, a greeting in Christ 


Vv For Blessed Martin, a friend 
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HE kids at Bayside High School 
on Long Island ran the class mile 
in November. The day was raw and 
cold and clammy and gray, the color, 
temperature, and consistency of an OYys- 
ter on the halfshell. The class mile at 
Bayside was a standard event in the 
physical education program, a compéeti- 
tion among freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors on a concrete track. 
There was a howling wind. In the 
delay before the start, a shivering fresh- 
man cowered on the lee side of a leafless 
tree for protection against the gale. He 
was a skinny kid, maybe 116 pounds 
fully dressed, and he _ wasn’t fully 
dressed. He wore a bathing suit, because 
he owned no track togs. 

He won the race. His time was 5:17, 
which would be pretty good for a fat 
man with varicose veins. It did not 
suggest that there were any potential 
champions among the undergraduates 
at Bayside. There was one, though. The 
skinny little freshman who won was 
Charley Capozzoli. 

This is a piece about Charley Capoz- 
zoli, a good foot racer. It isn’t, strictly 
speaking, a sports piece. It’s a piece 
about an exceptional young man who 
happens to be able to run very well. 
He'd be just as well worth writing about 
if he couldn’t run at all, but of course 
nobody would write about him then be- 
cause no sports writer would ever hear 
of a little guy like that. 

Charley is a postgraduate student in 
law at Georgetown University. He is 
twenty-two years old, going on twenty- 
three; he weighs 133 pounds, stands 
five-feet-eight, and his dark, hollow- 
cheeked face is lighted by a smile that 
can only be described as sweet. 

In the sleeveless camisole and _half- 
column britches that serve him as eve- 
ning wear, he looks slightly smaller 
than ninety-five cents’ worth of liver. 
The kids at Georgetown have another 
way of describing him. They call him 
“two legs and a heart.” 

He is a daily communicant, not the 
only one at Georgetown, but perhaps 
the only one who can find enough hours 
in a day to attend Mass, wrestle Black- 
stone’s Commentaries to a decision, and 
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still get out before dark to run miles 
along the Potomac’s bank. He runs be- 
cause of a sincere conviction that every 
man should employ as well as he can 
the gifts his Maker has given him, and 
he accepts victory or defeat humbly 
as the will of God. 

{ this is a picture of a paper saint, a 
prissy little lay preacher, then it’s en- 
tirely inaccurate. Charley Capozzoli is 
all whalebone and whipcord and effort, 
as fierce a competitor as could be found 
in any sport. He is also a quiet, gra- 
cious, charming young man who does 
his best with such stirring resolution 
that just to watch him is a small in- 
spiration. 

Watching him inspired Brutus Hamil- 
ton, coach of the 1952 United States 
Olympic track and field team, to 
language of a sort seldom heard except 
from a Madison Avenue advertising 
executive. 

“Capozzoli,” Brutus said, “maximizes 
his potential better than any other man 
I have ever seen in the sport.” 


RDINARILY sports stories don’t 
concern themselves with an ath- 
lete’s religion but Charley’s faith is so 
much a part of him that the least dis- 
cerning must be aware of it. There was 
one occasion when he must have thought 
for a moment that he was being teased 
about it by Horace Bigelow, of the New 
York Athletic Club. (No longer eligible 
for undergraduate competition, Capoz- 
zoli now runs in the N.Y.A.C. colors.) 
“I can tell you,” Bigelow offered, “an 
easy way to knock a second or two off 
your time in any race. It’s about that 
scapular you wear—” 
Charley stiffened. “Nothing could 
make me leave that off, Mr. Bigelow.” 
“I’m a scapular man myself,” Bigelow 
assured him, “but this one bounces up 
and hits your nose with every stride. 
Wear it, Charley, on a shorter chain.” 
In spite of his bristling 5:17, winning 
the class mile at Bayside made a track 
man out of this small son of a Flushing, 
L. I. cobbler. He had fun running in 
high school, and he improved his orig- 
inal clocking more than somewhat. Even 
as a small boy, Charley Capozzoli was 


learning to maximize his potential. 

Competing with his team in the Seton 
Hall Relays in New Jersey, he met a 
Father Parsons, who talked up the at- 
tractions of Georgetown. “It sounded 
good,” Charley says. So he enrolled and 
got his Bachelor of Science degree. 

He had finished his junior year when 
he got a chance to maximize first-hand 
for Brutus Hamilton. This was in Hel- 
sinki in July, 1952. Charley had made 
the Olympic team by finishing third at 
5,000 meters in the final American try- 
out in Los Angeles. Curtis Stone had 
won that race in 14 minutes, 27 seconds, 
three seconds faster than the American 
record, with Wes Santee of Kansas sec- 
ond. 

The United States never has won an 
Olympic 5,000, never really came close 
except in 1932 when Oregon’s Ralph 
Hill ran a virtual dead heat with Fin- 
land’s Lauri Lentinen, who was declared 
the winner after judges had debated for 
an hour. Our guys don’t feel, as the 
Finns do, that a man can’t rightly call 
himself a runner unless he crossed the 
county line in a race. 

(An old gaffer in Helsinki overheard 
mention of Andy Stanfield, the sprinter. 
“Stanfield?” he asked. “Who is he?” 
The American champion, he was told. 
The old guy blinked. ‘How can he be 
champion to run 200 meters?” he asked. 
“He should run anyway five kilom- 
eters.”’) 


S it turned out, America didn’t get 
A into the 5,000-meter final in 
1952. Stone was eighth and out in his 
heat. Santee was next to last in his. 
Capozzoli ran over his head to be sev- 
enth—the first five qualified—in 14 min- 
utes, 39 seconds. On comparative times, 
he walloped Santee and Australia’s John 
Landy, the two milers in the world to- 
day, who shoot the four-minute mile 
every time they start. 

In Helsinki, Capozzoli trained with 
big fellows like Bob McMillen, of Occi- 
dental College, and they suggested that 
he was taking a lot out of himself by 
over-striding. Charley didn’t risk chang- 
ing his style for the Olympics, but when 
he flew from Helsinki to London for 
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the British Empire Games he decided to 
experiment. 

“I just tried to relax,” he says. “I'd 
never known I was over-striding; it was 
just natural, I guess. In London I kind 
of gathered myself and I didn’t seem 
to get so tired. I seemed to have more 
left for a finishing kick. I could 
lengthen my stride then and get some- 
thing out of it.” 

What he got out of it was the fastest 
three miles ever run by an undergrad- 
uate anywhere. He won in 13 minutes, 
51.8 seconds from a field that included, 
among others, Gordon Pirie, the hasty 
London bank “clerk” who had been 
fourth in the Olympic 5,000. 

Still maximizing like crazy, Charley 
set out in the winter of 1953 to run 
the glamour boys of indoor track plumb 
down to their knees. In the Knights of 
Columbus Games in Boston he peeled 
off two miles in 8 minutes, 55.4 seconds, 
swiftest time ever made by a college run- 
ner in this country. 

Then a virus infection knocked him 
out, ruining the rest of the season for 
him. Save for his illness, he might very 
well have won the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Award as America’s outstand- 
ing amateur athlete. As it was, only one 
candidate received more first-place votes 
than he. 

When the winter season of 1954 
opened, "flu bugs were still, or again, 
using Charley as their legal address. 
Stopping over in New York on his way 
to the Boston K. of C. meet, he con- 
fessed that he felt terrible. He hadn’t 
been eating much, but the resident 
bacilli had enjoyed two meals of peni- 
cillin that week. He was asked why he 
didn’t scratch from the meet. 

“Those people up there are depend- 
ing on me,” he said, “and I owe them 
so much.” He honestly believes that 
he incurs a new debt of gratitude every 
time his entry is accepted. 

It was suggested to him that distance 
runners don’t usually reach a peak until 
they’re twenty-nine or thirty years old. 
At the rate he’s been improving, there’s 
no estimating how many records he 
might destroy in the next half-dozen 
years. 

“I'd like to keep running as long as 
I can,” he said seriously. “The more 
you run, the more obligations you have.” 

This was a fortnight after this year’s 
K. of C. Games. He felt he’d shaken 
off the virus and he was on his way to 
the Boston A.A. meet. An acquaintance 
wished him good luck up there. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I hope so. I 
hope I can help Horace Ashenfelter. If 
he has somebody to push him this week, 
] think he has a real good chance to 
break the world record.” 

(He never mentioned beating Ashen- 
felter.) 
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HE sound of Grandma smoking the 

ergile, or Turkish hookah pipe, in 
the morning, was the most peaceful 
sound in the world, Lela Dahood often 
thought, as she was growing out of her 
teens. She would awaken in the orien- 
tal apartment of the completely Ameri- 
can suburb an hour away from the 
Syrian-American community in Brook- 
lyn—the apartment in which she lived 
with Grandma Curi, Mother, and Uncle 
Chafik—and hear the oddly shaped com- 
bination of water bottle, tobacco, and 
charcoal go gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, stop, 
telling her, singingly, that it was time 
to get up and go to work. 

She would go into the next room to 
see Grandma, who would be sitting in 
bed, small and white-haired and _ fair, 
very fair for an Arabic lady—although 
Uncle Chafik always said that the Cru- 
saders had mixed with the Christian 
Arabs a long time ago. Grandma would 
be eating a few black olives and Syrian 
bread for breakfast. Grandma always 
ate very little because, according to the 
doctor, she had no interest in life. 
Only one thing really interested her, 
and each morning she mentioned it to 
Lela. 

“Ah Lela,” she would say in Arabic, 
for she spoke no English and the others 
spoke Arabic to her and English out- 
side. “How I'd love to go back to 
Brooklyn, where all our people live!” 

And then Grandma would describe 
the brownstone houses of Brooklyn in 
which the Syrians lived. She would talk 
about the stately furniture and the 
warm, colored paintings and the orien- 
tal rugs, and her voice would soften 
_ when, lovingly, she mentioned the ladies 
of the houses, the people she had known 
in Damascus and Beirut and Zahle who 
had emigrated to America when she had, 
so long ago. 

“Brooklyn isn’t so far away, Lela,” 
Grandma would say. “Chafik keeps 
promising to take me to Brooklyn. When 
will we go?” 

And Lela would say that Uncle 
Chafik was very busy in his work as 
the head usher in the local theater, be- 
cause she didn’t want to say, she 
couldn’t say, that the reason why 
Grandma never visited her old friends 
in Brooklyn, and why the old friends 
never visited Grandma, was because all 
the old friends were dead. 

One by one, they had died, and the 
melancholy news had drifted to mother 
through various Syrians who occasion- 
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W hen trouble got past the family into Grandma’s guarded life, the results were surprising 
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ally passed through their suburb. Al- 
ways, mother had warned these Syrians 
to say nothing to Grandma about the 
deaths. Because Grandma didn’t know 
anything unpleasant ever happened. 
Grandma’s heart was bad, and the doc- 
tor warned them all about what would 
happen if Grandma heard anything dis- 
tressing. It was easy to keep Grandma 
from hearing anything unpleasant. She 
lay in bed most of the time with her 
ergile and could only speak to those who 
lived with her. 

One spring morning when Lela went 
into Grandma’s room, Mother was fus- 
sily arranging Grandma’s pillows and 
forcing her to take thick, black medi- 
cine. Somehow, Grandma had picked 
up a cold. 

“Good morning Lela,” Grandma 
said. “I was just telling your mother 
that the old man across the street must 
be dead. There’s a wreath on the door. 
Here in America, that means death.” 

Lela glanced out the window and saw 
the wreath. The old man had just died 
of cancer. He was younger than Grand- 
ma and Grandma had known him; long 
ago, when she had walked through the 
streets, she had chatted with him in 
Arabic and he had chatted with her in 
English, and by the inflections of their 
voices they had reached a degree of 
understanding. 

“That’s an Easter wreath,” mother 
said quickly. “It’s not a wreath for 
the dead. American people put Easter 
wreaths on their doors.” 

“But Easter was three weeks ago.” 
Grandma said wisely. “Surely they 
wouldn’t put an Easter wreath up three 
weeks late.” 

“Perhaps it’s the Greek Orthodox 
Easter,” mother said. “You remember, 
in the old country, the Syrian Orthodox 
families celebrated on a different day.” 


“But those people aren’t Greek,” 
Grandma said. “They are Irish. I 
think, Sureya, that the old man is 
dead and someone is deceiving you.” 

Mother signaled and, Lela broke in: 
“How could he be dead, Grandma, when 
only this morning I saw him walking 
his dog?” 

“Then I’m wrong,” Grandma. said. 
“Lela, take some of my bread and olives 
and some Turkish coffee.” 

“Mother, you haven’t eaten any- 
thing,” mother scolded. 

“I don’t want to eat,” Grandma said. 
“Why don’t I die? I get so tired of 
lying here, with the clock ticking away 
the mornings and afternoons and eve- 
nings.” 

“Here comes Chafik,” mother warned. 
“He gets very annoyed when you say 
things like that.” 

Uncle Chafik strolled into the room, 
yawning. He was always disagreeable 
in the morning, Lela thought, and in- 
deed was disagreeable most of the time. 
Mother kept telling Lela that since 
Dad had died Uncle Chafik was the man 
of the house. 

But Lela didn’t care very much for 
him, although her girl friends often told 
her she had the handsomest uncle east 
of Hollywood. Lela didn’t think he 
was handsome; his mouth was too sulky 
and his skin was too dark. 

When he was home, he hung over 
Grandma with: “Are you comfortable, 
mother dear?” And: “Are you warm 
enough, mother?” But he wasn’t home 
very much and, when he was, he never 
really did anything for Grandma. 

But other people thought Uncle 
Chafik was charming. Especially women. 
Women’s voices were constantly on the 
phone, wanting to talk to him. 

Uncle Chafik flung himself into a 
chair opposite the bed. “How is your 
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cold, mother darling?” He asked. 
Then, without waiting for an answer, 
he said, “Morning, Sarah. And Lily.” 
Uncle Chafik always anglicized all their 
names, and Lela had been surprised to 
discover, one time, that to his friends 
he was Charlie Cure, of French extrac- 
tion. 

“My poor Chafik,” Grandma. said. 
“Always so tired looking in the morning 
from driving the priest around all 
night. Can’t he make his sick calls with- 
out your help?” 

From hints that Uncle Chafik had 
dropped, Grandma had gotten the im- 
pression that when he was out until 
3 a. M. he was helping the parish priest 
with his work. Uncle Chafik talked a 
lot about religion in the house, and 
actually, Lela had to admit, he was 
valuable at the 12:15 Mass every Sunday, 
when he passed around the collection 
basket and then drove three or four 
girls home. 

“I couldn’t be happy if I didn’t do 
good deeds, Mother,” Uncle Chafik 
flashed his brilliant smile at Grandma, 
as he accepted the poached eggs and 
American coffee Mother had _ silently 
brought him. 

He slid his eyes from one face to an- 
other and then hesitated, as if he were 
about to impart some news that would 
bring them all happiness. Then he 
said: “I’ve been dating a Syrian girl 
lately. From Brooklyn.” 

Lela was startled, for this was the 
first time, to her knowledge, that Uncle 
Chafik had ever dated anyone of Arabic 
extraction. Mother compressed her lips 
in an annoyed manner, Lela noticed. 

“The daughter of whom?” Grandma 
cried. “And from which city in the old 
country?” 

“Her name is Mary Shewie,” Uncle 
Chafik said. “Her people are from 
Beirut. I met her at a party. At first 
she thought I was French. Imagine her 
surprise when she found out I was an 
Arab.” 

“Ah, Chafik,” Grandma said. “How I 
have longed to see you married to a nice 
Syrian girl who will cook you kibbee 
and lahem mishwie. How happy I am 
that you are at last taking an interest 
in women, instead of spending all your 
time at the church!” 

Mother said to Uncle Chafik, in Eng- 
lish: “If she’s a Syrian girl, you'd bet- 
ter be careful.” 

“What’s that?” Grandma asked quick- 
ly. “Speak Arabic. I don’t understand.” 

“What do you mean, be careful?” 
Uncle Chafik asked, also in English, i 
a wounded way. 

Mother shrugged. “When you've 
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trifled with a non-Syrian girl, in your 
own irresistible way, you’ve often had 
trouble with the girl. If you trifle with 
a Syrian girl, you may have trouble 
with her family.” 

After that, Uncle Chafik began to 
go to Brooklyn three or four times a 
week, and he got home much earlier 
than before—midnight, at the latest. 
The calls from women tapered off and 
then stopped. 

Grandma was keenly interested in de- 
tails of Uncle Chafik’s trips to Brooklyn. 
Some day, he repeatedly told Grandma, 
she would meet Mary’s family. 

Perhaps, when we go to see Mary’s 
family, we'll visit some of my old 
friends,” Grandma said eagerly to Uncle 
Chafik one night at dinner. 

“Of course, mother darling,” Uncle 
Chafik said, and then he added in Eng- 
lish: “Sarah, Mary’s family wants to 
meet mine. You and Lily and I are 
having dinner with them Saturday. 
They want to meet Mother too, but we 
can’t take her, for obvious reasons.” 

Lela knew the reasons. If Grandma 
went to Brooklyn, she would undoubt- 
edly hear some terrible news. All the 
Syrians knew each other. Besides, her 
cold had persisted. 

On Saturday, they stopped briefly at 
Grandma’s bed before they left tor 
Brooklyn. 

“Where are you going?” Grandma 
asked. She looked thin and white, as 
white as the pillow case, Lela thought. 

“We're going to visit some American 
people, mother,’ Uncle Chafik said. 
“Some office friends of Lela’s. You 
wouldn’t be a bit interested in them.’ 

Grandma turned her face to the wall. 
“I know you will never take me to 
Brooklyn,” she said. “I know I will die 
before I see my old friends from Brook- 
lyn.” 

“I made you a fresh ergile,” mother 
-said. “Do you want me to stay here 
with you?” 

“Go to your American friends,” 
Grandma said. “Sometimes I am irrit- 
able.” 


S they drove toward Brooklyn in 

Uncle Chafik’s car, Lela remem- 
bered how, in her childhood, she had 
visualized Brooklyn as an immense bor- 
ough devoted solely to Arabic speaking 
nationalities, because of Grandma’s 
stories. Lela had never visited any of 
her own people before. It was sad, 
somchow, to be going to one of the 
brownstone houses without Grandma to 
point out their treasures. 

Uncle Chafik parked in front of a 
large house. Mary Shewie greeted them 
at the door. She was small, with twin- 
kling black eyes, olive skin, and black 
hair that Lela knew, just from looking 
at it, was naturally wavy. 
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Mrs. Shewie stood behind Mary. Mrs. 
Shewie looked very young, Lela thought. 

“Welcome, welcome,” Mrs. Shewie 
said in Arabic, but with a slightly dif- 
ferent accent than the one Lela was 
accustomed to hear. “Here is my hus- 
band.” 

Mary’s father looked much older than 
her mother. His skin was dark, the 
fringe of hair he had left was black, 
and his eyes were kind, “My Mary has 
been wanting to have you over for so 
long,” he said. When he looked at 
Mary, as if he couldn’t quite believe 
she belonged to him, Lela was very sorry 
her own father was dead. 

They went into the next room, a high 
ceilinged room with wine-colored orien- 
tal rugs into which rich patterns had 
been woven in black. Over the grand 
piano hung a silk shawl splashed with 
at least twenty bright hues; the heavy 
drapes were deep gold. If only Grand- 
ma were here, Lela thought. 

A maid came in with trays of Maza, 
or Arabic hors dhoeuvres, and bottles of 
Scotch and Arah, the vodka-like liquor 
that turns smoky when mixed with water. 
Mary sat down beside Uncle Chafik and 
slid her hand into his. Uncle Chafik 
sipped his Scotch and water. He didn’t 
pay much attention to Mary, Lela 
thought. 

Mrs. Shewie asked mother what part 
of Syria her family came from and 
mother said Darnascus. 

“You speak with the Damascus ac- 
cent,” Mr. Shewie said. “We're from 
Beirut. My people were simply mer- 
chants in Beirut. Now we’re merchants 
here. Lucky merchants. We're in the 
tablecloth business. You, too, have been 
successful,” he added, to Uncle Chafik. 








Outnumbered 


> The meek little Negro was 
hailed into court on a minor 
charge. As he was brought before 
the bench, the court clerk in- 
toned solemnly: 

“The State of Texas verses 
Amos Johnson.” 

The defendant 
brow. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, “what 
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“So young, to be a motion picture ex- 
ecutive.” 

Lela glanced at mother, amazed. She 
didn’t dream that Uncle Chafik had 
told them he was in the motion picture 
business. Of course, loosely speaking, 
ushering in a theater was the motion 
picture business. 

“I’m happy at my _ work,” Uncle 
Chafik said easily. “But I often thought 
I'd like to switch to linens.” 

Mary gave her father a pleading look, 
and her father said: “My boy, there’s 
a place for you in my business if you’d 
like to come in with me.” 

“I’d like to very much, sir,” Uncle 
Chafik said. 


FTER an elaborate Arabic dinner, 
they drove home. 

The following Monday Uncle Chafik 
started work for Mr. Shewie. Grandma 
was delighted to learn that Uncle 
Chafik was with Mary’s father’s firm, 
and every night, Lela noticed, Grandma 
would listen for Uncle Chafik’s steps on 
the stairs, with a new impatience. 

“Tell me all the news about the 
Syrians,” she would say before Uncle 
Chafik had even taken off his coat, and 
then, before he could answer, she would 
add: “When are we going to Brooklyn 
to meet Mary’s family? When are we 
going to Brooklyn to visit my old 
friends?” 

“When your cold is better,” Uncle 
Chafik would answer. Or, “When I 
stop working so hard for the priest.” 

Then, Lela noticed, some of the light 
would die in Grandma’s eyes. 

After a few weeks, Grandma began to 
ask about Brooklyn every other night, 
and, Lela thought, there was a puzzled, 
hurt note in her voice. In the mornings, 
Grandma’s black olives and Syrian bread 
went back to the kitchen untouched. 

“Lily,” Uncle Chafik said one morn- 
ing, after carefully looking around the 
room as if to make sure Mother was not 
there, “If a Miss Sullivan calls, tell her 
I'll meet her at six, at the usual place. 
She’s a—a business friend.” 

“All right,” Lela said. Miss Sullivan 
called. Her voice was like all the voices 
that had been boring Lela before the 
advent of Mary. 

The next night, mother said to 
Uncle Chafik, in English, at dinner: 
“Chafik, you didn’t get in until three 
o'clock this morning.” 

“So what?” Uncle Chafik asked. 

“You weren't out with Mary,” mother 
said. “I know you weren’t out with 
Mary. You remember what I told you. 
With a Syrian girl, you have to be care- 
ful. You’re working for her father.” 

“Stop fussing,” Uncle Chafik said. 
“For heaven's sake, stop fussing.” 

“Why don’t you marry Mary?” mother 
asked. “You know we have enough to 
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live on, with George’s insurance and 
Lela’s pay. I hope you're not using us 
as an excuse.” 

“Mary is only a child,” Uncle Chafik 
said. “There’s plenty of time to marry 
her. I have to make good in her 
father’s business first, don’t I?” 

“Grandma hasn’t eaten a thing,” Lela 
interrupted. “Not a single thing. And 
she didn’t even break in to tell you to 
speak in Arabic.” 

“Why won’t you eat dinner, mother?” 
mother asked worriedly. 

“I’m not hungry,” Grandma said. 

Mother felt Grandma’s forehead. 
“Call the doctor,” mother told Lela. 

When the doctor came, he said that 
Grandma had pneumonia. He was go- 
ing to give her some drugs, and the 
drugs might perform miracles if Grand- 
ma had the will to live. 

Grandma was very ill for the next 
few days. The doctor came twice a 
day. Uncle Chafik came into her room 
every morning, and, with a sorrowlul 
face, asked Grandma how she was. 

Then, as Grandma’s condition re- 
mained serious for a few weeks, mother 
and Lela worked out a schedule of tak- 
ing care of her. Mother sat at her bed- 
side until Lela came home from work. 
Then. Lela took over, and mother went 
out for a few hours, either for a walk 
or to visit some neighbors. 

Lela noticed that Uncle Chafik hardly 
went to Brooklyn at all, although he 
continued to work for Mr. Shewie. 
Uncle Chafik started to stay out until 
three A. M. regularly. Mother was too 
worried about Grandma to even speak 
to him about it. 

One night, a month after the onset of 
Grandma’s illness, a Miss Effingham 
called and asked Lela if she could speak 
to Uncle Chafik. Lela told her that 
Uncle Chafik would not be home until 
very late. 

“Then give me his office telephone 
number,” the girl persisted. “And I'll 
call him tomorrow morning.”  Reluct- 
antly, Lela gave her the telephone num- 
ber of Mr. Shewie’s firm. 


” 


HE next night, Lela was sitting be- 

side Grandma’s bed while Grandma 
slept. Mother had just left. Apparently 
Miss Effingham had reached Uncle 
Chafik at work, for Uncle Chafik had 
called to say he would be out for dinner 
and for the evening. 

The doorbell rang. Lela went into 
the next room and opened the door to 
the outer hall and staircase. To her 
surprise, Mr. Shewie and Mary were 
standing there. Lela almost didn’t 
recognize Mary. Mary was so different. 
Much thinner and crying. 

“Hello, Lela,” Mr. Shewie said, in a 
stiff, hurt voice. “Is your uncle at 
home?” 
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When Lela finally 
found her mother, 
it was beginning 
to get dark 


Lela felt a little guilty. Perhaps she 
shouldn’t have given Miss Effingham the 
office telephone number. “No he isn’t, 
Mr. Shewie,” she replied. 

“I have something personal I want 
to discuss with him,” Mr. Shewie said. 
“Something I didn’t want to bring up 
at the office. Do you know where he 
1s?” 

“No,” Lela answered, fighting down 
her anger at Uncle Chafik because he 
had obviously made Mary cry. 

Mr. Shewie put his arm around Mary. 
“Is your mother at home?” 

“No, she’s not,” Lela said. 

Mr. Shewie’s face clouded with dis- 
appointment and so did Mary’s. ‘They 
turned, as if about to descend the stairs 
and take the long trip back to Brook- 
lyn. 

“Please come in and sit down,” Lela 
said quickly. “I'll try to find mother.” 

“We don’t want to trouble you,” Mr. 
Shewie murmured. But he seemed re- 
lieved, and Mary smiled shakily as they 
sat down on the sofa. 

Lela ran into the street. Mother was 
probably drinking coffee with the widow 
of the old man who had recently died; 
mother often did that. The widow 
didn’t have a telephone. When Lela 
arrived, breathless, at the apartment 
across the street, the widow told her 
that mother had been there and had 
gone to buy some candy to tempt Grand- 
ma’s appetite. 


When Lela finally found mother, 
emerging from a store carrying some 
parcels, it was beginning to get dark. 

“Lela!” Mother cried. “What are you 
doing here? Is Grandma—” 

“The Shewies are at the house,” Lela 
said. “They want to see you.” 

“Lela!” mother’s voice was horrified. 
“How could you? The Shewies! Your 
Grandmother!” 

Lela. had been so absorbed in Uncle 
Chafik’s affairs that she had forgotten 
the importance of keeping the Shewies 
away from Grandma. 

“Grandma was asleep—”’ she said, but 
nevertheless they hurried home. 


HERE, Lela realized immediately 

that it was late. The Shewies were 
not where she had left them. From in- 
side Grandma’s room.came the sound of 
Arabic. 

They hastily entered Grandma’s room. 
There, they stopped, astonished. In 
chairs by the bed sat Mr. Shewie and 
Mary, who were munching on diamond 
shaped pieces of baklava from a box on 
# nearby table. And, for the first time 
since her illness, Grandma was sitting 
up in bed and wearing her best bed 
jacket, which she had evidently asked 
the Shewies to take out of her drawer. 
Grandma’s face was shining and her 
eyes were bright. 

“Come in, my children,” Grandma 
said. “Here are the Shewies. I woke 
up and called you, Lela, and the Shewies 
heard me. They have just been giving 
me news of my old friends from Brook- 
lyn.” 

Lela and mother exchanged fright- 
ened glances. 

“All my old friends are dead,” Grand- 
ma said. Then, eagerly, she told Lela 
and mother the details of all the deaths, 
describing the diseases from which each 
friend had died. “They are dead and 
I have begun to live,” she said. “I’ve 
at last begun to hear about life, instead 
of fairy tales. When you're old, it’s 
good sometimes to hear of the misfor- 
tunes of others. Then you glory in what 
you have. And I have so much.” 

Lela and mother sank into chairs. 

“Best of all, I’m needed,” Grandma 
added. “My son needs me. I’ve learned 
today that he’s full of faults. Mean 
faults, like hypocrisy and _ ‘selfishness. 
I'll devote the rest of my life to push- 
ing those faults out of him, one by 
one. Don’t cry my child,” she told 
Mary. “I'll try to make my son worthy 
of you.” 

Then Grandma said: “Lela, my little 
one, come here.” When Lela bent close, 
Grandma whispered excitedly: ‘Make 
some Turkish ‘coffee for our friends 
from Brooklyn.” And Lela, gazing deep 
into her eyes, saw the eyes of a happy 
woman. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Saint Who Worries 


A LETTER from a high-school class asked me recently to 
list my first two choices among saints. That was easy: Cath- 
erine of Siena, the redoubtable feminist and likewise hum- 
ble servant of God (it is nice to know these qualities can go 
together) and Saint Bernadette, who did exactly as Our 
Lady told her and who never could be frightened into 
denying it by lesser authority. 

But this month I want to speak about another saint. This 
month is the feast day of one of our first saints, the second 
oldest in the calendar. Saint Mary heads them all, but 
right next to her comes Saint Joseph. And in the course 
of lots of reading and writing on religious and congrega- 
tions, I have come to the conclusion that, paraphrasing the 
title of a recent book, Saints for Our Day, he is the saint for 
all days. He is the builder, the homemaker, and so it is 
natural that a religious superior should call on him when 
funds are low and children must be housed and fed or old 
people cared for or any of the many things accomplished 
that belong to a home. Of no other saint do we use the 
familiar advice that is always given for him: “Go to Saint 
Joseph.” It sounds rather like the advice a mother is apt 
to give her children: “See what your father thinks about it.” 

It is surprising how many times those who have gone to 
him have received what they asked for. Of course, theirs is 
usually unselfish asking, always for someone else, and 
Saint Joseph understands that sort of request. But he also 
helps in a personal, fatherly way; he is a worrying saint, as 
fathers worry about their children and give them what 
they can. 

There was young Fanny Allen, daughter of the patriot 
Ethan Allen, who wanted to study French and get a good 
accent, and she could find no teacher in her New England. 
So the family allowed her to go to Montreal to study at a 
convent, with the proviso that she must never, never go into 
the convent chapel. To make assurance doubly sure, a 
Protestant divine baptized her very properly before she 
jeft. Now, when she was a little girl she had fallen into a 
pond and come home dripping to tell about the nice man 
with a beard who had pulled her out and told her to hurry 
home. It was decided her rescucr was an itinerant peddler; 
she never saw him again. But one day in Montreal, passing 
ihe chapel and at last standing in the door of the forbidden 
place, she pointed excitedly to a statue of a man with a child 
in his arms: “There’s the man who pulled me out of the 
pond.” And a few years Jater Fanny Allen became a nun, our 
very first American nun, and all thanks to Saint Joseph. 


Letters to Saint Joseph 


ONE EVENING, Mother Alphonsa (once Rose Hawthorne) , 
head of the Dominican home for cancerous poor, looked 
so weary that her Sisters urged her to go right to bed. “I 
will,” she replied, “just as soon as I put in the chapel these 
letters I've written asking help for the new building.” Sh« 
laid them where she always placed such appeals the night 
before they were mailed, at the foot of the statue of Saint 
Joseph. She died in her sleep that night, but her faith in 
her Patron was not misplaced. Every single letter in the 
big pile brought an answer—a generous one. The home she 
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had been afraid could not be built for some time was fin- 
ished soon after her death. 

Father John Drumgoole, who built great homes to house 
orphaned and abandoned children, needed a well for his 
great new home in New York City. He had one dug and 
found water to the surprise of hotel owners who had tried 
it and failed. 

“Who is your digger?” demanded one man, and Father 
Drumgoole gave his name. He shook his head—it was the 
very man who had done nothing for him. “But I have a 
consultor.” added the priest. “That’s the one I want,” said 
the man. “Who is he?” “His name is Saint Joseph,” said 
Father Drumgoole solemnly to the baffled hotel man. 

In Montreal, the great towering mass of St. Joseph’s Ora- 
tory on Mount Royal was built by the co-operation of two 
people—Saint Joseph and Brother André. The latter always 
insisted his part was prayer; Saint Joseph did the rest. But 
they must have been mighty and irresistible prayers. 

We remember different saints for different things—Teresa 
of Avila for her reform of monasteries; Dominic, himself an 
aristocrat, for his success in making begging friars respected; 
Benedict for his insistence on working and praying both; 
Peter for his repentance after temporary unfaith; Catherine 
for her devotion to the papacy; and many, many others. And 
this is not to minimize the one burning desire that animated 
them all—love of God, forgetfulness of self, joy of spirit. 

But Saint Joseph is still different from them all. Perhaps 
it is that he stood so close to Divinity and for so long. What- 
ever the reason, the simple fact is that even today Saint 
Joseph stands for every cause and every person. 


The Saint Who Welcomes 


TODAY. in a world where the institution of the family is in 
difficulties, Saint Joseph is the saint for our time. He is the 
reasonable saint, who agreed to an almost impossible condi- 
tion when God demanded it and who never complained or 
tried to change that condition. He is the good worker who 
never neglected his family but did his best for them. We 
know, of course, that for much of his story we must depend 
on tradition, but the Gospels themselves give him the fine 
phrase—the just man. 

Years ago, Sheila Kaye-Smith wrote a poem for the feast 
of Corpus Christi, of which the setting is a cottage which 
“calls toilers and wanderers home,” where there is the 
beckon and gleam of the lamp hung within it that bids 
them home to “supper and triends and sleep.” Then follows 
this stanza: 

“The Saints sup with Thee, there is the dusk and lamp- 
light— 

Mary and Joseph and Peter and all my friends, 

With faces propped on their tired and toilworn fingers, 

And kind eyes full of peace at the journey’s end.” 

That is how I like to think of Saint Joseph, who gives the 
weary a welcome home. Patient and loving, entrusted with 
the precious life of the Christ Child, he feels in his heart 
love for all children. For as he is the Patron of the Universal 
Church, so it follows that he is Patron—and that word comes 
from the basic word for father—of the smallest and most 
neglected child in the world. For the Child he holds so 
tenderly represents them all. 
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Pucelles de Bruges, “young women of Bruges,” chant Gregorian hymns 
as they lead Procession of the Holy Blood down cobblestoned streets 






... Pageant 
un Bruges 


Magnum Photos 


The suffering Christ provides the theme 
for the pageant held this year on May 3 


Mystic and medieval is the spirit of Bruges, City of Flanders, 


and never more than during the annual Pageant of the Holy Blood 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JEAN MARQUIS 


bing to life each year in what is probably the outstand- 

ing annual religious pageant in all of Europe—the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Blood. Colorful banners and pennants 
float in the breeze as the two-hour long procession winds 
like a long, picturesque ribbon through the cobblestoned 
streets. 

Center of the pageantry is the relic of the Holy Blood, 
several drops contained in a tiny ampoule held in a magnifi- 
cently wrought golden reliquary. The relic has played an 
important part in the religious life of Bruges ever since it 
was first brought there from Jerusalem by Thiery of Alsace, 
Count of Flanders, upon his triumphal return from the 
Crusades in April of the year 1150. The relic had been 
presented to the Count by his cousin Baldwin, King of 
Jerusalem. The solemn procession dates from the year 1303, 
when the Flemish heroes Breidel and DeConinck delivered 
the city from French domination. An interesting sidelight 
is the fact that since that date the Holy Blood has never 
turned liquid as earlier it reportedly had each week on 


B RUGES the beautiful, Bruges the mystic, comes throb- 
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Fridays. During the year, the relic is kept in the Chapel of 
ihe Basilica of the Holy Blood, constructed on the site of 
one built by Count Thiery and his wife, Sybille of Anjou. 

The modern day pageant is marked by services in all 
the churches of the city and by solemn benediction given by 
the bishop of Bruges in the open air of the Place de [Hotel 
de Ville. The entire hierarchy of the country gathers in 
Bruges for the occasion. Throughout the procession, the 
faithful, clothed in medieval garb, re-enact scenes from the 
life of Christ in living tableaux. Some 600 people take part 
in the procession, while thousands more from all over Bel- 
gium and tourists from other countries watch. Despite the 
solemnity of the celebration, theré is also room for a_ good 
deal of singing and dancing to the music of accordians and 
fiddles. Stands are set up to provide piping hot food for the 
weary visitors, 

“The Venice of the North,” Bruges is criss-crossed with 
canals in which swim the city’s famous swans. As night falls, 
they add a romantic touch to the tranquillity which envel- 
opes the city at the close of an unusual pageant. 
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Pageant in Bruges ... A SIGN PICTURE STORY 





A Bruges woman kneels as the relic of 
the Holy Blood passes through streets 





Piping hot edibles are served by enterprising Belgian 
housewife from stand near Place de UHotel de Ville 





Schoolgirls move with dignity, bearing 
colorfully garbed statue of Our Lady 


Visiting prelate venerates relic held by the Bishop of Bruges 
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Townsman dances to the lively music of his own accor- 
dion and wife’s fiddle to entertain visiting tourists 
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Carnival spirit permeates Cathedral square amid clatter 
of traffic, laughter of children, and wheezing calliopes 





A sort of orderly clutter surrounds end 
of procession after solemn benediction 


Swans gliding through canal bring note of calm to close of day 
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Guards strike back with menacing 
looking pikes to ward off clubs 


Liveliest action of procession was provided by these univer- 
sity students who hooted Roman soldiers guarding Our Lord 


Flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt opens tableaux on Christ 


Student does a little hamming in 
role of Judas, the greedy disciple 


The Saviour is portrayed 
in triumphal entry 
into city of Jerusalem 


Culmination of Passion tableaux comes with un-Roman 
looking soldier leading Christ to death on Calvary | 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Greek Prayers in Mass 


What is the meaning of the “Kyrie eleison” in the Mass, 
and why the Greek instead of Latin?—]. J., HoBoken. 


N. J. 
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The “Kyrie eleison,” “Christe eleison,” “Kyrie eleison,” each 
said three times during the early part of the Mass, total 
nine petitions, meaning: “Lord, have mercy!” “Christ, have 
mercy!”” “Lord, have mercy!” and are the only Greek prayers 
in the Mass. 

The liturgical language of the Church was Greek until the 
end of the second century, at which time Greek was replaced 
by Latin among the Roman Christians, even though frag- 
ments of the Greek remained in use. At one time, the begin- 
ning of the Mass was featured by a litany— 
as is still the case on the vigils of Easter and 
Pentecost—but the “Kyrie eleison” is the 
only carry-over of that ancient practice. Be- 
sides the Latin and Greek, Hebrew words 
also are used in the Mass, such as “Amen,” 
“Alleluia,” “Hosannah,” ‘“Sabaoth.” So, in 
the unbloody sacrifice of the altar we have 
the three languages displayed atop the cross 
of the bloody sacrifice of Calvary. 





Wishful Thinking 


Why has Papini’s new book, “The Devil,” been ordered 
out of circulation? From the pulpit of the New York 
Cathedral, an Anglican preacher claimed that, for all we 
know, Papini may be right.—M. R., ScarspALe, N. Y. 


First of all, the church of St. John the Divine, New York. 
N. Y., is not the cathedral of New York City: it is the 
Protestant cathedral. As for the serious errors in Papini’s 
new book, The Devil, the author should know better. Not 
can he shrug off the Church’s opposition to his errors by 
stating that it was not his purpose to write a bookful of 
theology. We cannot discuss the fact and the duration of 
hell, or the fate of the damned, without recourse to our 
Faith and theology. A Catholic youngster of penny-catechism 
age knows that Papini has written dangerous nonsense and 
that Dean Pike has echoed it from the pulpit. 

As for the Anglican preacher, there is no excuse what- 
ever. Papini is a layman and of an effervescent tempera- 
ment: Pike is a Christian clergyman. To claim that hell 
may not be everlasting, to claim that “this side of the grave 
we will never know” whether the damned will have another 
opportunity for repentance and salvation is contrary not 
only to the Roman Catholic Faith but to the very ABC’s of 
Christianity. 

From the earliest days, the Church has taught that, imme- 
diately after death, the damned enter upon an everlasting 
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hell, for the simple reason that both the fact of hell and its 
eternal duration have been revealed clearly by the Founder 
of Christianity. Aitempts to water down revealed informa- 
tion as to the divine sanction known as hell are prompted 
by wishful thinking. Were it not for the vigilance of the 
Church, wishful thinking would become the yardstick of 
faith and morals. In siding either with Papini and Pike 
ov with Christ, we do well to recall the words written to the 
Ephesians by St. Ignatius of Antioch: “If a man by false 
teaching corrupt the faith of God, for the sake of which 
Jesus Christ was crucified, such a one shall go in his foulness 
into unquenchable fire, as also shall he who listens to him.” 


Church and Science 


Please give me some information on the Papal Academy 
of Science.—N. S., St. Louts, Mo. 


The Pontifical Academy of Sciences, known under that title 
since 1936, dates back to the year 1603 and is dedicated to 
the encouragement and advance of science. It is the first 
establishment of its kind and became the model of similar 
organizations in England, France, Germany, and Russia. 
Life members of the Academy are selécted by the Pope on 
the basis of their accomplishments, regardless of their religion 
or nationality. At the present time, seven Americans are 
members of the Academy; taking into account three Ameri- 
cans now deceased, ten in all have attained membership. 


Martin Luther 


How long was Martin Luther a priest? Did he always 
have the intention of establishing Protestantism? Did the 
Catholic Church grant indulgences before his time?—M.O., 
PittsBurGH, Pa.; C. V., NEwporrt, R. I. 


Luther was ordained a Catholic priest in 1507; he was not 
excommunicated by the Church until 1520. As late as 1519, 
he declared: “No provocation is great enough to justify one 
in separating himself from the Church.” “No kind of evil 
of which we can form any conception can justify anyone in 
an attempt to sever the bond of Christian charity or to 
destroy religious unity.” 

From the earliest days of Christianity, the Church has 
granted indulgences—that is, an entire or a partial cancella- 
tion of the temporal or lesser punishment incurred by the 
guilt of sin. So unearthly a concession implies an exercise of 
authority divinely delegated—the “power of the keys,” 
whereby the duly appointed delegates of Christ are empow- 
ered to “bind and loose,” with the assurance: ‘“Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven.” (Matt 16:19) Thus author- 
ized, the Church forgives sin, specifies penance for sin, and 
discounts or remits entirely outstanding debts of expiation. 
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Coupled with the authorization just explained is the fact 
that there exists, in the Church at large, an inexhaustible 
reservoir of merits. The main source of this reservoir is the 
infinite value of the expiation undergone by Christ in our 
behalf, plus the co-passion suffered by His Mother of 
Sorrows, the reparation of countless saints in the Church 
Militant, the prayers of the Church Triumphant. Through 
Christ, the Church in heaven, in purgatory, and on earth 
are united. “I am the Vine, you the branches.” The bond 
of unity implies not only a oneness of faith but likewise 
a spirit of charity whereby benefits of soul are shared by 
the needy and deserving. 

For further information on the character and mutiny ol 
Luther, we recommend Rev. John A. O'Brien's Martin 
Luther, published by the Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New 
York City. As for the current movie on the subject, consult 
“Sign Post” of last November, apropos of the fictitious 
Luther now touring the country. 


Heaven Guaranteed? 


My brother was killed in combat in Korea. Friends tell us 
not to grieve for him, because any boy killed in battle 
will escape purgatory and enter heaven immediately. 1s 
that true?—A. T., PirTsBuRGH, PA. 
Neither admission to heaven nor the avoidance of purgatory 
is guaranteed to those who die in battle. It is one of the 
worst tragedies possible and only too often true that men at 
arms, although living on the brink of eternity, are at odds 
with God. 

However, judging by the latest letters received from your 
brother, you have every reason to think that he died in God’s 
friendship and that you will meet him in heaven. That 
hope is your best consolation. It is based on the fact that 
he kept close to God by way of the sacraments. Nor is it 
inflated piety to say that a man engaged in military 
combat—whether eagerly or reluctantly—is practicing to a 
heroic degree the very important virtue of patriotism—a 
devotion to country which stems from devotion to God. Be 
assured that the Searcher of Hearts will take that heroism 
into account on the judgment day of everyone who has 
given his life for his country. 


Hopeless? 


If a person be in danger of death and is found in a 
drunken stupor, ts he entitled to absolution? to Extreme 
Unction?—T. D., Boston, Mass. 


To estimate the guilt of a person, we must consider the 
seriousness of what he has done, how much he realized the 
wrongness of what he was about to do, and his willingness to 
do what he knew to be wrong. 

In a case such as you outline, a person might know right 
well, on the basis of personal experience in the past, that 
he was drinking himself into a condition seriously harmful 
to soul and body. Yet, his guilt might be somewhat dimin- 
ished because of a weakness of will traceable to habitual 
overindulgence. Then again, a person might not recognize, 
beforehand, the danger line of overindulgence. Further- 
more, one and the same person might react differently, at 
different times, to the same amount of alcohol. And even 
though a person were to throw all caution to the winds 
and knowingly drink himself into a stupor, he might be 
blessed with a lucid moment, during which he might repent 
his sinful overindulgence. 

To the point—it is not accurate to say that a person in 
danger of death is not entitled to absolution or to Extreme 
Unction because he is in a drunken stupor. On the one 
hand, whether the state of intoxication be the serious fault 
of the patient or not, he is incapable of making a sacramen- 
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tal confession. but on the other, since God alone can 
judge the attitude of that soul toward Himself, prior to his 
lapse into unconsciousness, a priest may and should—in 
emergency circumstances—impart sacramental absolution and 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, conditionally. We 
assume, of course, that the patient is on the verge of death 
and that there is little, if any, likelihood of his regaining 
consciousness. 

The sacraments of Baptism, Penance, and Extreme Une. 
tion are administered conditionally in doubtful circum. 
stances. By prefixing the condition—“‘if you be properly 
disposed”—the priest maintains due reverence for the sacra- 
ments and at the same time gives the patient the benefit 
of the doubt. If the patient be disposed, the sacraments are 

SO. effective; if not, the sacraments are not im- 
4) parted, intentionally and actually. 

Generally speaking, the same procedure 
is followed by the priest in the case of any 
patient on the verge of death, regardless of 
whether the unconscious state be brought on 
by alcohol, drugs, an acute illness, or what 





[ not. If the patient regain consciousness, 
ABSOLVO there is, of course, an obligation on his part 
to make a sacramental confession. 
Seapulars 


Please give us information on “the five scapulars.”—C. F.,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Scapulars are large and small. The large scapular is part 
of the garb or habit of a religious order. Almost as wide 
as the shoulders, it is worn over the tunic. The small 
scapulars, which are symbolic of the large, may be worn by 
anyone. They consist of two small squares of cloth, cor- 
responding in color to the large scapular; each square is 
attached to the other by two strings, running over the 
shoulders in such a way that one square reposes on the breast 
and the other on the back of the wearer. All in all, there 
are about eighteen scapulars. For a long time, it has been 
the practice to combine some of the most popular, the com- 
bination known as “the five scapulars.” The five are: the 
white scapular of the Most Holy Trinity, the brown of the 
Carmelites, the black of the Servites, the blue of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and the red of the Sacred Passion of Christ. 

Because of the bulkiness of the five-fold scapular, and for 
sanitary reasons, the scapular medal may be worn as a 
substitute for any or all of the cloth scapulars. However, 
the medal may be worn effectively only by a person who has 
been previously invested with the original cloth scapular, 
and it must be blessed for each scapular it replaces. The 
spiritual benefits, including plenary indulgences, attached 
to the faithful wearing of the scapulars are so numerous that 
space does not permit a listing. For detailed information 
on the various scapulars, write to the following sources: the 
white scapular, Trinitarian Monastery, 4310 Madison St., 
Hyattsville, Md.; the brown scapular, Carmelite Monastery, 
339 E. 28 St., New York, N. Y.; the black scapular, Monastery 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, 3121 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL: 
the blue scapular, Theatine Fathers, 1156 9th St., Denver, 
Col.; the red scapular, Vincentian Fathers, 500 Chelten Ave., 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

The black scapular referred to above honors the Seven 
Dolors of Mary. There is another black scapular—of the 
Passion of Christ—obtainable from the Passionist Monastery. 
96 Monastery Road, W. Springfield, Mass. A badge very 
much in demand nowadays, and known popularly as the 
Green Scapular, honors the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Together with an explanatory leaflet, this badge can be 
obtained upon application to the Passionist Monastery, 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 





BY ANITA COLBY 


Pro Father Pro 


HE Catholic world was shocked and 

stunned, although. quickly enrap- 
tured, too, to learn of the death by 
firing squad, Nov. 23, 1927, of Miguel 
\ugustin Pro, the young Mexican 
Jesuit. 

The official communiqués read Father 
Pro was one of four young men charged 
with an attempt to assassinate Mexico's 
President Obregon, but it was perfectly 
clear that his death was merely one more 
in the wave of persecutions then sweep- 
ing that wonderful and fascinating 
country. 

People everywhere wanted to know 
more about the dashing young priest 
who adopted actors’ disguises and breath- 
less daring to outwit the enemies of his 
God and country and then laughed up- 
roariously through spine-tingling — ac- 
counts of his own escapades. 

Well, “The Pro Story” began Jan. 13, 
1891, in the littke mining town of Con- 
ception del Oro, in the state of Zacate 
cas, in the very center of Mexico. 

The elder Pro owned and operated 
several kinds of mines and, apparently, 
was alternately rich and poor. 

There isn’t too much on the subject, 
but it seems the young Miguel, “Mig” 
for short, was ordinary enough as a 
child, a boy, and even as a young man, 
except that he was full of life, con- 
stantly cheerful and witty, and was 
known as a charming companion. 

However, he was less than charming 
when two of his three sisters—*Mig” 
also had three brothers—entered religion 
and he sulked, stormed, railed, and 
swore against their Jesuit advisers. As a 
result of a dreadful family argument 
that ensued, his mother persuaded 
“Mig” to make a retreat. He did and 
on August 10, 1911, entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at El Lano, in Mexico. 

The political winds that had been 
gathering force for some years began 
to blow into anarchy about this time 
and bitter religious persecutions fol- 
lowed. To be safe from these, “Mig” 
was ordered to Guadalajara and, later, 
to the Sacred Heart Novitiate in Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Later, he took five years of rhetoric 
and philosphy in Grenada, Spain, sev- 
eral more of teaching and study in Bel- 
gium and Nicaragua, and then was or- 
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dained, August 31, 1925, at the age of 
thirty-four, 

The magic that apparently lay be- 
neath the surface seemed to_ break 
through from that point on. 

“I do nothing,” he once wrote, “but 
God’s grace works in me . 
The Great Chieftain accomplishes 
through me strikes me with admiration.” 

The “nothing” to which Father Pro 
referred meant administering to 200 to 
300 communicants daily, sometimes as 
many as 1200 on First Fridays and 
hearing Confessions 10 to 12 hours a 
day, among other things, all in a coun- 
try in which churches were closed, a 
priest’s life was at a premium, and 
where movements could only be made 
with great caution and stealth. 


. and what 


HROUGH it all he laughed and, 

sometimes, shrieked with delight at 
the stupidity of his pursuers, slapping his 
thighs to punctuate a good point in a 
story. 

In his early brushes with the police, 
he quickly adopted the use of disguises, 
first to hide his identity and, then, 
merely to have fun, since he yearned for 
the martyrdom that was being granted 
others all around him. 


“IT long to draw the lucky numbe: 


(death) ,” he wrote on one occasion, 





The martyrdom of Father Pro 





‘so that I can play the guitar with 
my guardian angel.” 

He was frequently seen as a miner, a 
chauffeur, and once gave a retreat to 
other chauffeurs disguised as a mechanic. 

He also frequently disguised himself 
as a poor farmer and often could be seen 
carrying sacks of flour, or arms-full of 
squalling, squawking chickens and tur- 
keys, all to be given to the poor. 

Another disguise Father Pro liked was 
that of a “dandy,” with fashionable dark 
or light gray suit, complete with lapel 
flower, a Homburg or straw hat, depend- 
ing on the weather, an elegant, ultra- 
long cigaret holder, and a cane. 

He frequently drank brandy with the 
police in this outfit and enjoyed dis- 
cussing the failure of their latest search 
for the illusive Father Pro. 

But Father Pro couldn’t outwit his 
enemies forever and, besides, he was 
tiring of the game. 

In mid-November, 1927, four youths 
tried to assassinate General Obregon 
and agents of the governments saw in 
the plot an excuse to get rid of more 
priests. 

Among others, Father Pro was seized, 
falsely charged without trial, and quickly 
led before a firing squad. 

Reporters, photographers, even the 
newsreels were present to record the 
scene and to get a glimpse of the man 
behind the thousand disguises, the real 
Miguel Augustin Pro, S.J. 

The glimpse was brief, however, as 
the commanding officer, General Cruz, 
immediately ordered Father Pro to pre- 
pare himself for death. The priest knelt 
and prayed, then stood, extended his 
arms in the form of a cross, told those 
present of his innocence, and cried, 
“Hail, Christ, The King!” 

He was shot and, as he lay on the 
ground, a sergeant stepped up and 
put another bullet—coup de grace, they 
call it—through his head. 

Over 500 cars were in Father Pro’s 
funeral procession, in defiance of a gov- 
ernment order, and his canonization 
cause has been progressing ever since, 
his “Legend” and his words gathering 
momentum down through the years. 

“Do you know where I learned to 
love?,” he said. “In the Heart of 
Jesus!” 
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Defense Dept. photo 
The Army wants GI’s to become 
used to the blast of the atomic bomb 
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IF WAR COMES: 





The Arm 





The kid from Englewood doesn’t know the terrible 


face of war. But if it comes, he may be among the 


first to see it. He’s war’s oldest weapon 


by JIM BISHOP 


The most terrible question facing 
the world today is that of another 
World War. 

Whether war will come is any- 
body’s guess. That depends on a 
small group of men in the Kremlin. 
What will happen if it does come is 
not guesswork. 

To get the facts, THE SIGN sent tis 
own correspondent, not only to talk 
to top brass in the Pentagon, but to 
fly in the planes that will defend the 
nation, to sail in the ships that will 
keep open the supply lines of the 
world and to survey the camps and 
proving grounds where men and 
weapons are readied for a probable 
death struggle—if war should come. 

Previous articles dealt with the 
Air Force and the Navy. Here is the 
final report—on the Army—which de- 
scribes how the land war will take 
shape if mankind decides to indulge 
in global war again. 


Ili. The Army 


Pentagon, Washington, D. C.—The 
kid doesn’t pretend to know all the 
factors of war. When you're twenty- 
three and tall and blue-eyed and yellow 
of hair and sound of wind and limb, you 
don’t have to know too much. He is 
just back from Germany and his name is 
Charlie Tompsen. A few weeks ago, he 
packed the Army uniform away and put 
on formal attire and stood, grave and 
somewhat frightened, at the altar of St. 
Anastasia Church in West Englewood, 
New Jersey, as Father Brice Riordan, O. 
Carm., completely unfrightened, mar- 
ried him to the dark and lovely Jean 
Parmelee. 

Now, if the Kremlin doesn’t mind, 
Charlie wants to paint and plaster with 
his father, carve a future with a house 
and lot in it, and have babies. He 


blushes now when you mention babies 
—and so does Jean—but that’s the hall 
mark of the newlyweds and no one 
pays any attention. 

What did the U.S. Army do for 
Charlie? Let him tell you: 

“I learned a lot. I saw how people 
live—how they exist in other lands. 
You can’t learn that stuff in college. I 
was with the First Infantry Division, 
701st Ordnance Battalion. Ever hear of 
Kitzingen? That’s where we were. Kit- 
zingen. Isn’t that a pip of a name? 

“The army is good for a fellow. I 
don’t want it for life, but it was good to 
me. I had my three squares and I had 
ten weeks basic, and I got overseas.” 

He bends low over his clasped hands. 
The knuckles twist white. 

“You want to know something funny? 
If war came, our outfit didn’t expect to 
win it. The older guys said it would 
take the Russians about forty-eight 
hours to run over us. We were a shock 
absorber. That’s all.” 

Like most scuttlebutt, this has a grain 
of truth somewhere. If war comes, the 
United States Army will retreat. In 
the early days, there is nothing else it 
can do. The Russians have 175 divi- 
sions of 10,000 men each. We have 20 
divisions of 17,500 men each. When the 
175 lean against the 20, the twenty 
will have to give. Not in forty-eight 
hours, we can hope. But slowly, gal- 
lantly, and expensively. 

The purpose of our little army—little 
compared to the Soviet Union ground 
forces—is to buy time for us, That's 
all. If it can buy a few months of time 
between the Rhine and the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the officers in this huge cruller of 
a building will have created one of the 
mightiest armies in the world. If we 
don’t get the time, an era of darkness 
may well descend upon this country. 

The Army officers here are justifiably 
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proud of our Army. So is Charlie 
Tompsen, one of millions of unsung 
G.I.’s. The Army Brass will tell you 
that an American soldier is worth two 
Russians. And maybe they’re right. The 
American kid is better educated, enjoys 
better health, has better care, has more 
intellect, more savvy, and is_ better 
trained and better armed. 

True. No argument. But, playing 
along with that thought, each American 
will kill two Russians before he himself 
is killed, and that’s not good enough. 
fin sum, we will mangle 70 Russian di- 
visions and then we will have to face 
105 more. 

As armies go, we cannot match the 
Russians man for man without bank- 
rupting this nation. So, to support our 
army, we have purchased the promises 
of some European nations to join us in 
the defense of their soil. How much 
help we will get from the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, no one can 
predict—even General Alfred Greunther. 
The French will probably fight. And the 
Greeks and Turks and Germans. With 
intelligence comes fear, and these pco- 
ple are learning rapidly. We can count 
on the British for sure. They have a 
small, stubborn Army, a rusty Navy, 
and a magnificent Air Force. They re- 
sent our condescension just as we resent 
their snobbish begging but, when the 
chips are down, the English can fight. 
From the others we may get no more 
than what we got in Korea. 


PEAKING of Korea, the only blessing 

that came out of that war was 
a chance for our Selective Service to 
rescreen our manpower. The Army took 
advantage of it and now, if war comes. 
we have millions of young men who 
have had Army experience and who 
should build into a big army in shorter 
time than ever before. In World War 
I. it took us fourteen months to put 
a fighting unit into the field. In World 
War II, it took almost a vear. If war 
must come again, we have 1,500,000 
men ready today and another 7,000,000 
who have experience and who can be 
called up and sent into the field in com- 
bat units within a couple of months. 

Like the other branches of service, the 
Army has many plus factors and many 
minus ones too. One of the big minus 
factors is that you cannot have twenty 
divisions ready everywhere at once. 
Most of ours are spent defending de- 
feated nations. Five are in Germany, 
two in Japan, and six are in Korea— 
protecting Japan’s back door. Mean- 
while, we have not armed Germany 
or Japan to defend themselves. West 
Germany has 4,000,000 physically fit 
veterans; Japan has 2,500,000. 

If war must come, our generals—rea- 
sonable men who never underestimate 
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an enemy—realize that the enemy is 
strong enough to move in several direc- 
tions at once with terrible force. In 
earlier articles we have already discussed 
the possibilities in the air and on the 
sea. On land he will probably isolate 
the city of contention—Berlin—and 
move west in a frontal assault against 
NATO. He will probably do the same 
in Austria and will cry aloud for peace 
every hour on the Moscow Radio. He 
will move westward into the Middle 
East to grab oil and he may—just barely 
may—move west across narrow Bering 
Strait for a landing in Alaska. 


HE latter move will be costly to the 

Soviet Union, but they have millions 
of mouths inadequately fed anyway, and 
a landing in Alaska, if successful, would 
secure bases for their TU-4’s and bring 
the war right into the American kitchen. 
From there the Soviet Union could 
bomb anything from Seattle to San 
Antonio and Savannah without using a 
full load of gasoline. It is not a happy 
picture, but then, these are not happy 
times. We do not know that the Soviet 
Union will make these specific moves 
(our Joint Chiefs of Staff are prepared 
lor others) but we know that the po- 
tential enemy has the power to try them 
and to make them stick. 

Charlie Tompsen didn’t think of these 
things. Life, he said, is getting awfully 
complicated. And yet he is one of our 
strengths, one of our weaknesses too. 
When the draft takes our young men, it 
takes them for two years. Counting pri- 
mary training time, travel time, and 
leave time, the Army gets about sixteen 
months of service from him. He is just 
becoming a good soldier—worth the 
money the Army spent on him—when he 


is permitted to go home. Still, one of 
the greatest strengths this country has 
is that all the Charlie Tompsens remain 
in the Army Reserve for six more years 
and are subject to recall if trouble 
comes. 


NOTHER of our weaknesses—which 
Delense Secretary Wilson is trying 
to correct—is that the American system 
requires too many men behind the lines 
to get one fighting man up front. The 
ratio is about three to one. This means 
that a fighting division of 17,500 men 
requires the services of about 52,500 
men to keep it fighting. It doesn’t 
mean that the men behind the lines— 
rear echelon stuff—are sinecures who 
fly a walnut desk in a command post. 
What it means is that it requires thet 
many men stretching backward fror 
the battlefield to Washington to see that 
that particular division gets ammuni- 
tion and weapons and food and mail 
and medicine and doctors and housing 
and a replacement at furlough time. 
Russia doesn’t have a luxury army. 
Their behind-the-lines ratio is probably 
two to one or slightly less. That doesn’t 
make the Russian Army a better army. 
Quite the reverse. In their army, the 
weapon is more important than the 
man. Faced with a choice of losing 
either one, the average Soviet lieutenant 
would probably choose to keep the gun. 
Captured weapons, tried out at the 
Army’s Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Maryland, show that the Russians do 
not have many safety devices on their 
guns. We spend millions on safety de- 
vices on guns and on large caliber am- 
munition. Reports show that this dis- 
regard for safety leads to some peculiar 
displays in Russian switching yards, 





U. 8. Air Force photo 


Four atomic cannon are now in Western Europe. But it’s doubtful 
whether they will have much effect on the Soviet’s military plans 
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when a locomotive which backs up too 
swiftly to a long string of freight trains 
is tossed violently in air along with a 
mile of ammo. 

The U. S. Army’s emphasis is always 
on the soldier. “We're dealing with the 
oldest weapon known to military. sci- 
ence,” officers say. “Manpower. You 
can build an atom bomb in a year, but 
it takes twenty years to grow a soldier.” 

That brand oi philosophy runs from 
General Matthew Ridgway all the way 
down. They feel, and with good reason 
that no matter how artfully the Air 
Force and the Navy may cripple the 
enemy, American soldiers must still walk 
into enemy territory and occupy it. 


O the professionals, the Korean war 

was a war of weapons—a chance to try 
new ones and an opportunity to cap- 
ture new ones. The Army is always 
devising new weapons and counter 
measures for what it thinks the enemy 
has. It is reasonable to assume that if 
the North Koreans downed enough 
F-84’s, they could assemble an F-84 from 
unbroken parts and fly it and see how 
fast it will climb and how far it will 
fly and how well it will maneuver and 
what kind of weaknesses it has. This 
applies not only to airplanes, but to 
guns and ammunition too. It accounts 
for why the Russian MIG-15 always 
fought behind its own lines and, at the 
end, we had to offer $100,000 to lay our 
hands on one. It also accounts for why 
we didn’t use many of our newer de- 
vices, including the all-jet B-47 bomber, 
in Korea. For heavy work, we used 
the old B-29 because we knew that the 
“friendly” Russians kept a few from 
World War II days and built their own 
copy of it and called it TU-4. 
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Sometimes, when the U. S. Long Tom 
155-millimeter guns were firing close to 
the front lines, the Communists would 
organize a mass push, overrun a U. S. 
Battalion, and run the guns back be- 
hind their own lines. 

On the other hand, we have tested 
the Russian T-34 Medium Tank at 
\berdeen and our experts have run 
its treads and transmission and guns in 
competition with our medium tank. 
Our Army officers are not worried. In 
fact, unless we have been masterfully 
hoodwinked, our weapons, rifle for rifle, 
machine gun for machine gun, and tank 
for tank, are better than theirs. 

There are no safety features on the 
Soviet rifle. And it is not semiautomatic 
like the Garand and the U. S. Carbine. 
Ours have more fire power, but they 
have faults too. When they are chatter- 
ing they are difficult to keep on a target. 
The Soviet rifle is a single-shot, bolt- 
action weapon like the old Springfield 
we devised in 1903. It is called a Mosie- 
Nagant and it comes in two sizes—long 
barrel and short. It has amazing ac- 
curacy of fire, but it will not take the 
abuse of mud and rain that the Ameri- 
can rifle will. 

















These are the Charlie Tompsens—war’s 
oldest weapons. Whether they will 

have to die again depends on the Kremlin 
and our chances for a decent peace 


Our heavy tank, the T-43, is a new 
weapon. The Russians haven't seen it. 
It fires a 120-millimeter gun, uses a 
four-man crew, and can move anywhere 
except up a wall. A nervous girl can 
drive it and its steel armor is so well 
placed that it requires a lucky hit by a 
tank as heavy as itself to stop it. 

Its opposite number in the Soviet 
Army is the JS-3, which weighs 55 tons, 
has a 122-millimeter gun, and carries 
{ men. It cannot move as swiftly as 
the American heavy tank, nor can it 
turn away in as tight a circle. Since 
the Russians regard themselves as mas- 
ters of heavy tank maneuvers, they are 
due for surprise if they resort to war. 

When Army officers talk about Rus- 
sian superiority, they talk in terms of 
field artillery. They not only make full 
use of artillery, the Russians overload 
themselves with it. They often have 
more field guns in a division than we 
use in a whole Army Corps. Since such 
Field Artillery experts as Marshals 
Budenny and Timoshenko came_ to 
power. the Soviet Army has gone ar- 
tillery “happy.” Anyone who thinks 
that they do not know how to use mass 
fire power in the field should speak to 


U. 8. Army photos 
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Spectacular—and fearsome—is the 
flame thrower, which can kill 
no matter how well the enemy hides 
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any survivor of the German Wehrmacht. 

Of course, our Army has the new 
atomic artillery. Four of them have 
been shipped to our forces in Europe. 
‘They fire an 11-inch shell a distance of 
filteen miles and they can load with 
high explosive or atomic shells. It is 
doubtful if these four guns will alter 
Soviet plans. A thousand of them might. 
But four, spread across the hundreds of 
miles of Western Europe, won't make a 
lot of difference. Besides, if war comes, 
the Army will be backed, in its fight, by 
tactical air forces which can carry atomic 
bombs by the hundreds to drop on 
Soviet front lines with an accuracy very 
close to what the big guns have. 


WO advances which have been 
made, and which will have an im- 
portant bearing on any conflict, are: 
(1) We no longer have to melt steel 
and mould it into a high explosive shell. 
(2) Our allies in the Free World are 
at the point of using the same size 
weapons and ammunition as we use. 
The first advance may sound dull. It 
isn’t. It takes a long time to heat metal 
to a liquid state, mould an artillery 
shell, and then cool it before it can 
be filled with explosive and a war head. 



















Russian and U.S. Armies are both 
specialists when it comes to artillery. 
If war comes, the man in the foxhole 

can expect screaming artillery duels 
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This is the Skysweeper—one of the 
highly efficient antiaircraft weapons that 
will protect our cities—if war comes 


March, 1954 


Our arsenal system has devised a ma- 


chine which can exert 30,000 tons of 
pressure and will stamp out finished 
shells from cold steel. It is called a 


Cold Extrusion Process and, in testing 
the ability of private industry to use: 
the new machine, the U. S. Army got 
ten million shells from one plant in 
three years. The second advance is 
equally helpful: In World Wars I and 
II, it was embarrassing when a regiment 
of U. S. troops with plenty of ammuni- 
tion found that it could not give any 
co the British on the left or the French 
on the right because their guns used a 
slightly different size. This year, it is 
expected that all free nations will use 
a common infantry shell and common 
artillery and tank shells. 

In the event of war, the Army has 
duties at home as weil as abroad. It 
will not only help the Air Force to 
protect continental U. S. but will also 
do all antiaircraft work. In effect, this 
is our second line of defense. If Soviet 
bombers get through our radar screen 
and get by our fighter planes, the Army 
will track them down with guns as they 
reach our shores. In this field, we have 
two outstanding weapons—the Nike 


and the Skysweeper. 


JIM BISHOP, author of “The Mark Hellinger 
Story’’ and other biographies, was formerly 
War Editor of Collier's and Executive Editor 
of Liberty Magazine. He wrote this article on 
special assignment for THE SIGN. 





The Nike is a high-altitude guided 
missile—a pilotless rocket plane, if you 
please—which will fly all the way to 
the troposphere, seek out enemy planes, 
and destroy them and itself. It can not 
only meet them head on, coming in, 
but it can chase them at terrific speed 
and overtake them. The Skysweeper is 
a medium range automatic anti-aircraft 
gun which does everything but wind the 
clock and put the cat out at night. 
When it is set in motion, it will find 
enemy planes by radar, track them, turn 
with them, set its own range, allow for 
windage, and fire. Its reflexes are faster 
and more certain than a human being’s 
For example, if a Skysweeper is stand- 
ing behind a hill, a plane can come 
in low, at treetop level, and come over 
that hill and disappear before a man 
would have time to let his jaw sag. 
Not so with the Skysweeper. It will pick 
him up, aim at him, turn around with 
his flight path, and knock him down. 


O sum up, we have an airforce al- 

most as strong as the Russians have, 
a Navy that is much stronger, and an 
army that is weak by comparison. It 
adds up to a doubtful picture. It adds 
up to this: we are nowhere as ready 
as we could be. And they are. Also, 
if war must come, they have the ad- 
vantage of picking the day and hour. 

To all of which young Charlie ‘1 omp- 
sen says brightly: “I still feel that it 
won't come. If the Russians stop to 
think of what will happen to the winner 
—not the loser—the winner in such a 
war, they’ll be afraid to pull the trigger.” 

Oh, to be twenty-three. And in 
MOVE. 6:6 
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GOD AND MY COUNTRY 


By MacKinlay Kantor. 125 pages. 
World Publishing Co. $2.00 


God and My Country is a novel about 
and in praise of Boy Scoutmasters. (And 
who in America better deserves to be 
sung?) Written as it is by the author 
of Arouse and Beware and The Voice of 
Bugle Ann, such a book could hardly 
fail, it seems. Yet, somehow, MacKinlav 
Kantor’s portrait of Lem = Siddons of 
Hickory, Iowa, does not quite come off. 

Kantor understands and makes clear 
the fine things Scouting can do for boys: 
the rewards that his vears of service 
can bring a good troop leader. He has 
a talent for the talk, countryside, and 
flavor of a midwestern town. But, alas, 
the book is awash with sentimentality 
and founders beneath it. 

It is a short one—about one hundred 
and twenty-five pages—but as crowded 
as a subway express train. The charac- 
ters in the end become a blur of faces 
rather than friends we have come. to 
like and understand. This, in spite of 
Mr. Kantor’s good aims makes an effect 
of overall superficiality. 

In many of its devices—such as the 
roll-call of bovs’ names and faces—it is 
strongly reminiscent of Good-By, Mr. 
Chips. 
with the hilarious and convincing scout- 
master memoirs that came out a few 
years ago, Be Prepared. 

As a whole, however, the book is any- 
thing but unprofitable. It isa good piece 
of sales literature for good works. But 
the worthy novel in praise of America’s 
selfless hero of overnight hikes and sem- 
aphore signals has yet to be written. 
MacKinley Kantor, in spite of his gifts 
and the best will in the world, has not 
done it here. 


And it suffers in comparison 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 


By Sir John Hunt. 300 pages 
Dutton. $6.00 


The announcement 
on England’s Corona- 
tion Day that a New 
Zealand beekeeper 
and an Indian Sherpa 
had scaled 29,002-foot 
Mount Everest — the 
earth’s highest — pre- 
sented a head-line 
reading public with a Sir John Hunt 
picture of two little men, lonely and 
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triumphant, on the roof of the world. 

This report offers a more crowded 
canvas. Everest was not conquered ly 
iwo men, nor even by the fourteen 
climbers and their aides who made up 
the party of the successful expedition. 
Its conquest was due to the efforts ol 
hundreds of men and women, plus an 
intimate knowledge of the mountain 
painfully acquired and handed down by 
the members of eleven) previous not- 
quite-successful attempts. 

Months before the “march-out” from 
Katmandu, Nepal, the expedition was 
minutely planned in’ London. People 
around the world sent in’ suggestions. 
Some were useful, others merely in- 
genious. One man proposed running 
an oxygen pipeline way up to— the 
mountain. Another was for anchoring 
a wire to the summit by means of a 
catapult. Along this, it was contended, 
the mountaineers could pull their way 
up. 

Most of the story is told by Hunt, the 
expedition leader. ‘The final assault 1s 
described by Sir Edmund Hillary, who 
on May 29, 1953, accompanied by the 
Sherpa, Venzing, reached the top, where 
in the 100-foot snow, the men buried 
“a bar of chocolate, a packet of biscuits 

. a handful of candies . (and) a 
crucifix.” 

‘The plain language of the narrative is 
a snare and a delusion, for this book 
is as full of factual surprises as there 
are crevasses and chasms along the 
danger-fraught approach to Everest 
where “the surface of the Western 
Cwm dips over into the Khumbu_ Ice- 


MILTON LOMASK, 


THE CHIP ON 
(;RANDMA’S SHOULDER 


By Robert K. Leavitt. 255 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.75 


Put a lilac-flowered bonnet on Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of George Washington, 
draw the hair closer to the head, and 
you have the author’s grandmother at 
the instant before battle. In one. bari- 
tone blast, Grandma could lift you out 
of your seat, curl your hair, and make a 
Christian of you. 

The old bag isn’t half as forbidding 
as the author pretends. When you read 
this book of nostalgia—brightly written 
and cleverly similied in spots—you come 
away with the feeling that she might 
have been your Grandma, or mine. 


Oooks............. 


In truth, the story is only partly of 
Grandma's deeds with slingshot, kitchen 
stove, and a Civil, War monument. 
Mostly, it’s an exquisitely done story 
on a small New England town in the 
1900's. 

If you are over forty, you have lived 
a part of this book. If you are undo 
forty, and you want to know why 
mother and dad tick the way they do 
—this book will prime you. 

Gleanings: “It was a strange yard that 
did not have a concord grapevine. . .. 
Four adults would occupy a_ platform 
swing for hours at a time, solemnly 
gliding a foot or two back and forth 
like so many chimpanzees in a 700. . . . 
The people had too much good sense 
to allow themselves to be pestered by 
mere logic or consistency. . . . On the 
steamer “Portland,” father put us all 
to bed in cork life-jackets, with our 
clothes tied to our wrists. . . . (My 
younger brother) shared with me_ his 
measles; I shared my chicken pox with 
him... . As gum, the tar from streets 
wasn’t very satisfactory; it was stiff and 
its astringent flavor endured forever. . .. 
A candy counter was built low for the 
comfort of investors’ noses... .” 

\ completely inconsequential book; 
completely delightful. 

JIM _ BISHOP, 


AWAY ALL BOATS 


By Kenneth Dodson. 508 pages. 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
Carl Sandburg refers 
to this novel of naval 
war in the Pacific as 
“one of the best sea 
hooks ever done.” If 
it is not the finest 
and most perceptive 
retelling of what oc- 
curred in the waters 
around Saipan, Kwa- 
jalein, and those other unforgettable 
dots on the war maps, it certainly comes 
perilously close. 

It combines the best features of the 
novel with a slick reportorial technique, 
spreading over 508 pages action and 
characterization of a high order. Con- 
sidering the author’s background at sea, 
his understanding and sympathy are ex- 
pected. His literary gift is more of a 
surprise. 

Kenneth Dodson served on an_at- 
tack transport similar to the “U.S.S. 
Belinda” he has created for this novel. 
The men who sailed her, from Captain 





Kenneth Dodson 
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What's New? 


BEFORE THE 
DAWN 


by Eugenio Zolli 


The author, a wise and holy man, was 
Chief Rabbi of Rome during the time 
of the Nazi persecutions in that city. 
In 1945 he came into the Church and 
in this book tells us all that led up to 
his conversion, and especially of the 
strong attraction he had always felt 
for the personality of Our Lord. $3.25 


MEDIEVAL ESSAYS 


by Christopher Dawson 


History related to our own times: es- 
says on the Mohammedan contribution 
to Christian culture, on Eastern Chris- 
tianity, the state of the world after the 
fall of Rome and other matters by no 
means unconnected with our present 
problems. $3.50 


SPIRITUAL 
CHILDHOOD 


by Msgr. Vernon Johnson 


The author of this book was converted 
by St. Therese about 25 years ago, and 
has, understandably, been particularly 
fond of her ever since. The special 
purpose of this book is to develop her 
teaching in relation to the New Testa- 
ment and to our own lives. $3.25 


SONNETS 
AND VERSE 


by Hilaire Belloc 


A reprint of all Belloc’s serious poe- 
try, which many critics hold to be the 
best of all his writing. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains full descriptions 
of all our new books, extracts from books 
to come, new and reprinted reviews. To 
get it, free and postpaid, write to Teresa 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 





March, 1954 





to fiercely proud garbage grinder, are 
full-dimensioned. They are fearful, 
proud, determined, and wondering. 
They reach peaks in assault landings 
and enemy air bombardments. In_be- 
tween they work, prepare, and wait. At 
best it is a nerve-wracking ordeal, and 
every quiver these pages 
through a keen mind and a gifted pen. 

Whether Dodson ever contributes 
further to the literature of World War 
Il, this recap of the campaign in the 
Marshall and Marianas sets him apart 
as a writer of perception and power. 
A writer, we might add, who does not 
find it necessary to assault the reader 
with profanity, blasphemy, or adolescent 
musings on sex. Both readers and novel 
benefit by that. 


comes to 


JERRY COTTER. 


IT ISN’T THIS TIME 

OF YEAR AT ALL 
By Oliver St. John Gogarty. 256 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.50 


It is axiomatic that every man is en 
titled to his own opinions and in a 
free world to their public expression. 
An autobiography, especially one that 
bears the palpably premeditated sub- 
title of “unpremediated” like this of 
Oliver Gogarty’s, would be dull, indeed, 
if the opinions of a notably opiniated 
man were held suppressed. Yet when 
they are opinions of men, living or dead, 
that appear to arise not from reasoned 
judgment but rather from personal 
spleen, the portrait of the autobiogra- 
pher, for all his insistence upon per- 
sonal virtues, itself becomes distorted. 
Dali and Modigliani superimpose them- 
selves upon Augustus John. 

Gogarty’s accepted brilliance of wit 
flashes in and out of every page of 
these rather disconnected memoirs. 
Some of his vignettes of persons and 
personalities are sparkling and memo- 
rable; but too often in his etchings he 
drenches his plate with acid. No one 
may quarrel with his great admiration 
of Arthur Griffith; but his bitter hatred 
and contempt of Eamon de Valera, 
whom he portrays as well nigh a mon- 
ster, shows a savagery beyond believing 
so long after the two men took opposite 
sides in Ireland’s sad Civil War. There 
may be two opinions also about James 
Joyce’s place in literary history, but 
Gogarty goes beyond the bounds of 
even his own taste in insisting that he 
saw “lunacy” in Joyce when they were 
comrades together in the old martello 
tower at Sandycove. Is it that Gogarty 
feels that Joyce and de Valera will 
be remembered when he is forgotten; 
the cruelest of blows to an_ exiled 
egotist? The book has charm when 
Gogarty forgets to be acerbic; his de- 
scriptions of the beauty of the Irish 
countryside show a sweet and _ lovely 
awareness of nature; his own story of 











THIS LENT 


To please Our Lady, read 
about her Son— 


ONLY SON 
by Father Walter Farrell, O.P. 


This life of Our Lord is written for or- 
dinary readers (us). It is meant to help 
us to see below the surface of the Gos- 
pel story, to know Our Lord better, and 
to understand more of the world He 
lived in and the background of His life. 
Reading it brings the Gospels to life. 

$3.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
POCKET EDITION 


Talking of reading the Gospels, this 
pocket edition of the Knox New Testa- 
ment will be ready on March 18th. We 
needn't tell you about the translation 
— if it were not so popular we couldn’t 
do this edition. The type is clear and 
readable, and there are four bindings: 
Paper or leatherette, $1.50; Cloth 
$2.00; Presentation edition, in black 
leather, gold stamping and edges, 
$6.00. 


See them at your bookstore 


If you would like a suggested list of 
Lenten reading, or a leaflet on all the 
Knox translations of Holy Scripture, free 
and postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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“More Things are Wrought by 
Prayer Than his World 


Dreams of... 





Garbinal Spellman 
PRAYER BOOK 


During Lent and every day of your life 
use Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book, for 
no other prayer book will so fully satisfy 
your spiritual needs. It contains prayers 
for every need, every occasion, every 
moment of your daily life. Jt will bring 
God closer to you and keep you close 
to Him. 


A Choice of Fine Bindings at: 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather—$15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply you, 
write for name of nearest dealer 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 











65 Barclay St. New York 7, N.Y. 








Do You Make These 
Mistakes in Eng lish? 


MANY PE RSONS say ‘‘between you and g 
instead of ‘“‘between you and me’’—or use 
“who” for “‘whom’’. Every time you speak 
or write you show what you are. Mistakes 
in English reveal lack of education, refine- 
ment. Real command of English will help 
you reach any goal. 
Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—and you can actually 
SEE your English improve. It teaches by 
HABIT—makes it easier to do the RIGHT 
way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. ody 
FREE BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing you 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody's 
method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out. 
Write now for free book, “How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.’ Sherwin Cody Course in 
English, 663 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 














_ For the Marian Year — a 
Plant a MARY GARDEN. 


Honor Mary by growing ‘Our Lady’s Earrings,” 
*‘Mary’s Bud,” “Our Lady’s Pincushion,” and 
many other flowers named for Our Lady in old 
popular tradition. Learn to make any garden a 
prayer .. . how to start and tend a Mary Garden 
(children learn love of God and Our Lady while 
they help.) 
SEND 50¢ for 4 booklets, a total of 34 pages, plus 
full list of Mary-named seeds and plants, price list, 
outdoor Mary Shrine information. 
OR... send $1.00 for above with Old Garden 
Prayer and 6 assorted Seed pkts. named to honor 
Mary, 12 pkts. $2., 25 for $4. A thoughtful Gift. 
Send Check or M.O. 

(Free Catalog, Price List) 


MARY’S GARDENS 


901-G Sovth 47th St., Phila. 43, Pa. 
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his capture by, and escape from, Repub- 
lican troops in The Troubles is at last 
captured in print, although oddly he 
makes no mention of the swans he is 
supposed to have presented to the River 
Anna Liffey in gratitude for his free- 
dom; but the book, unfortunately, has 
little of kindly retrospection and too 
much of offensive self-conceit. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE CATHOLIC 
BEDSIDE BOOK 


Edited by B. C. L. Kellan. 436 pages. 
McKay. $4.50 


Late television shows and bedside radio 
have largely outmoded the bedside 
book. This unfortunate accident, how- 
ever, should not disqualify this particu- 
lar book as fuel or food for the good 
life. It only entitles the book to a spot 
as accessible and convenient for short 
draughts of literary inspiration as was 
formerly provided by the pre-empted 
bedside. 

In collating this volume of Catholic 
reading, the general editor has invoked 
the aid of seven colleagues who have 
divided the field between them. 

Starting with a presentation of Catho- 
lic doctrine, there follow a statement of 
Papal social teaching, a summation of 
Church history and liturgy, and a review 
of the Church’s relationship with the 
development of music and the arts. 
Each offering runs to an average length 
of about a page. It is a direct quote 
from a noted author, of which there 
are about two hundred represented. 

The success of this kind of publica- 
tion—as is the case with all anthologies 
—depends on the editors’ good sense in 
earmarking material for inclusion. The 
result could be trivial or—what would 
be just as objectionable—ponderous. 
Even though not used at the bedside, a 
Catholic bedside book should encourage 
neither frivolity nor nightmares. It 
should plant the seed of an idea which 
conduces to goodness without insom- 
nious tension. 

This book does. And anyone who 
dips into it once a day for about a year 
will know a great deal about the Faith 
and the Church. He will have watered 
his soul with inspiration. And he will 
have slept relatively well. 

HENRY EDWARDS. 


THE FOOL KILLER 


By Helen Eustis. 219 pages. 
Doubleday & Co, $2.75 


This novel was written for children and 
grownups alike, but the grownups will 
best appreciate the disarming innocence 
and confusion about the world of 
twelve-year-old George Mellish who tells 
the story in his own words. 

One day, sometime after the Civil 
War, George decided he wouldn’t stand 








"eas? , .s %, 
Theodore Maynard 
“I cannot think of a greater 
Catholic novel written in English.” 


$4.00 at your bookstore 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


~ BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED — 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pubiish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6856 Holt d Blod., Holl - 28 


BUY BOOKS YOU WILL KEEP 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE and SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Basil W. Maturin 


For Lenten study—and year-round 
help—few books are more soundly 
practical than this classic by Father 
Maturin. Sympathetic, understand- 
ing, explicit in his teaching, the 
author points out the way man may 
achieve knowledge and discipline of 
himself. It is only in that way that 
he can proceed to the knowledge of 
God—and salvation 284 pp., $2.50 


MIRROR of CHRIST: FRANCIS of ASSISI 
Isidore O’Brien, O. F. M. 


No saint is more generally loved, it 
seems, than St. Francis of Assisi. 
His statues stand in many churches, 
his story has been told and retold in 
many tongues. Seldom, however, has 
it been set down with such winning 
appeal as in this volume. Against a 
background of the colorful, turbulent 
Middle Ages, Father Isidore has 
painted his portrait of “The Little 
Poor Man of Assisi” with firm, sure 
strokes. Informative and inspira- 
tional, 216 pp., $2.50 
. o om 
Order from your bookstore—or send us: 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 


Enclose Payment, or Request Bill. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
DEPT 4—1964 Paterson 3, N. J. 
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his foster mother’s beatings and scolding 
any longer and headed west. But she 
had so thoroughly indoctrinated him 
with the idea of his own stupidity that 
when Dirty Jim Jelliman told him about 
the Fool Killer who went about with 
a chopper for chopping fools, George 
was sure the Fool Killer would get him 
too. Even Milo Bogardus, his next 
traveling companion, thought — there 
might be a Fool Killer. Milo couldn’t 
remember anything before he got his 
head wound in the war. He only knew 
that he had enemies in cities and houses. 
Milo unwillingly consented the night 
George begged to attend an itinerant 
camp meeting. When George woke up 
next morning, the preacher had been 
murdered with his own axe, and Milo 
had disappeared. George searched for 
Milo for days, but finally found a job 
in the town working in the Galt’s store 
where he became one of the family. 
Just as he was beginning to enjoy a 
pormal life, Milo turned up = again. 
Then George found out the truth about 
the Fool Killer. 

Helen Eustis has skillfully mixed 
charm, subtlety, and suspense in this 
appealing story. Her tender, yet un- 
sentimental handling of George's per- 
sonality makes this most enjoyable read- 
ing. 


PAULA BOWES. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS 


By Ewen Montagu. 160 pages. 
Lippincott. $2.75 


A meticulously docu- 
mented narrative, this 
hitherto unpublished 
tale of Operation 
Mincemeat will un- 
doubtedly rank as the 
classic example of 
Trojan Horse trickery 
of World War II. 
Written by a British 
Admiralty Intelligence operator who 
helped hatch this incredible but deci- 
sive piece of psychological  sleight-of- 
hand, The Man Who Never Was will 
certainly join Maugham’s Ashenden as 
“must” reading for those who aspire to 
sritish Intelligence. 

Only a masterful hoax executed with 
Machiavellian ingenuity would serve to 
dissuade the Germans that Sicily was 
not the next objective on the Allied 
timetable. In offhand British manner, 
Montagu relates how such a hoax was 
carried off. 

Montagu and his associates created 
a mythical “Major William Martin.” 
Then they acquired a corpse, promptly 
ensconced it in a tube packed with dry 
ice, and dubbed it “Major Martin.” 
Equipping Martin with documentary 
evidence of a gouty father, a loving 
sweetheart, and high military connec- 
tions, the macabre crew attached to the 





Ewen Montagu 
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| BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING | 
THE CONSTANT CROSS 


Rupert Langenstein, C.P. 





Something unique in the way of Lenten reading .. . brief 
excerpts from the pages of modern fiction which demonstrate 
how the Sufferings and Death of Christ have a deep influence 
on the lives and problems of men. Includes passages from the 
work of Evelyn Waugh, G. K. Chesterton, A. J. Cronin, Sigrid 
Undset, and many other popular writers. $2.50 


PIUS X: A COUNTRY PRIEST 


Igino Giordani 
Translated by the Very Rev. Thomas J. Tobin 





This new biography of Blessed Pius X tells the story of a life 
dedicated with unwavering determination to “restore all things 
in Christ.” It supplies the key for your understanding of this 
humble and zealous country curate who became a “man of 
destiny of the Church” and whose canonization has been 
definitely announced. $3.25 





JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


The Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, 
O.F.M.Cap. 


Translated by the 
Rev. Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. 


A modernized English transla- 
tion of Bishop Felder’s 
comprehensive study of 
the total personality and 
character of Christ that 
you will find highly in- 
spiring reading. It was 
written for Christians 
who seek to know the 
true nature of His Mes- 
sage. $4.75 


PAUL THE 
APOSTLE 


Giuseppe Ricciotti 


Translated by 
Alba Zizzamia 


This superb, creative biography 
by an international Biblical au- 
, thority portrays a three- 
dimensional Paul against 
the world in which he 
lived. A meticulous 





MARIAN BOOKS 
OUR LADY’S LITANY study of the Apostle to 


Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. rank with scholarship’s 
Reflections explaining the best. $7.50 
meaning and significance of 
the 49 titles of Mary in her 
Litany of Loreto. A source of 
fresh devotional reading dur- 
ing the Marian year. $2.75 


A LIFE OF MARY, 
CO-REDEMPTRIX 


Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


A readable discussion of what 
Catholics may believe about 
the Blessed Virgin. $1.09 


THE WOMAN 
SHALL CONQUER 


Don Sharkey 





A NEW WAY 
OF THE CROSS 


Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Illus. by John Andrews 


ST. PHILOMENA 
POWERFUL 
WITH GOD 


Sister Marie Helene 
Mohr, S.C. 


The noted Trappist au- 
thor has written con- 
templations on fourteen, 
7 x 9-inch sketches 
which reveal only the 
hands and feet of Christ 


One of the very few 
books on this appealing 


Grecian princess-mar- The ever-popular chronicle of in the various scenes 
tyr, this account reveals Our Lady’s complete message, from the Stations of 
to you how Philomena’s her apparitions, and manifes- the Cross. Father Ray- 


tations from 1830. $3.75 


THE LIFE OF MARY AS 
SEEN BY THE MYSTICS 


Raphael Brown 


generous response to 
pleas made in her name 
has made her the special 
saint of thousands. Re- 
cords all known facts 
about her life, her reve- = page eyed wi ae a as hoe 

H rom the revelations to tour 
Se On Oy es | Wain a te Cae. Se 


mond draws from the 
depths of meditation 
and prayer to link each 
scene to the Mystical 
Body of Christ, helping 
you to visualize His 
sufferings and your part 
in them. $3.75 











At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
203 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Harper Books by and about 


St. Francois de Sales 
“ONE OF GOD’S GREATEST COUNSELORS OF SOULS‘* 














Seeds of devotion 








The Spiritual Maxims of 


St. Francois de Sales 


Edited, with an introduction by C. F. KELLEY. An attractive devotional work 
which gives the ‘‘gems” of Salesian teachings. In pocket format, these “seeds 
of devotion” make ideal starting points for daily meditation, props of encourage- 
ment, counsels, exhortations and reminders. 

“I think it is excellent.”—Rev. Epwarp J. KLEIN. Just published. $2.25 





Fascinating biographical jottings 











The Spirit of St. Francois de Sales 


By JEAN PIERRE CAMUS. Edited, newly translated and with an introduc- 
tion by C. F. Kelley. “What a storehouse of spirituality it is! As abridged and 
arranged for this edition, it is not exaggerating to think of it as one of the 
most important works of our religious literature, a spiritual classic.”"—Ave Maria. 

$3.50 








The heart of Salesian spirituality 








The Spirit of Love 


By C. F. KELLEY. “This fascinating, compact volume will teach the most impor- 
tant lesson in the world: how to give back to God what He gives to us. Truly 
. .. a significant volume.”—* America. $3.50 





A well-loved classic 











Introduction to the Devout Life 


By ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES. Newly translated and edited by John K. Ryan. 
“The earliest and loveliest of French classics dealing with the interior life .. . 
A most nourishing little volume.”—ANNE FREMANTLE. $3.50 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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in tune with ay ee now , YOU can aaa 
on Volume I, reverse BENEDIC- 
TRAPPISTS CHANT TINE NUNS chant Lenten hymns 
& Adoration of the Cross of Good 
Friday (twenty chants in all) 


Vol. Il EN CALCAT MONKS _ Vol. Ii] BENEDICTINE MONKS 
chant: restored Easter vigil, Mass & Brev- chant: Washing of Feet, Holy Thursday, 
iary psalms. (18 hymns) Easter Angelus. (24 hymns) 


FREE TRANSLATION BOOKS—BROCHURE—LPs—33 rpm—UNBREAKABLE 
only $5.95 ea. ppd, or save—3 Volumes $16.95, ck or MO to: 
LITURGICAL MUSIC GUILD dept G 3232 Hull Avenue, New York 67 








body a briefcase with high-level military 
“communications” which revealed that 
Sardinia and not Sicily was the next 
Allied attacking point. 

Transporting the strange sarcophagus 
aboard a submarine, Major Martin was 
launched in a Mae West off the Spanish 
coast where he was washed ashore with 
the tell-tale briefcase. How the Spanish 
High Command pilfered its contents 
and passed it along to the grateful and 
gleeful German High Command makes 
amusing reading. Even more amusing 
is the German certainty of Martin's 
authenticity. 

Imagine the surprise of the concen- 
trated German defense units at Sardinia 
when they learned of the Sicily invasion. 
The bait had been swallowed with 
gusto! 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 


By John S. Kennedy. 205 pages. 
McMullen. $3.00 


The final purpose of this simply and 
quietly retold story of the 1846 appari- 
tion in France is the highlighting of 
that revelation’s two-fold significance. 

Father Kennedy (well-known literary 
critic, columnist, and lecturer) is less 
interested in increasing the number of 
actual pilgrims to Mary’s mountain 
shrine at LaSalette than he is in our 








All Figured Out 


> A native of a New England village 
was walking past the local bank one 
day when she met the banker, who 
had just stepped out for a mid-morn- 
ing cup of coffee. 

“Miss Perkins,” the banker asked, 
“I’ve been wanting to ask you why 
you don’t open an account in our 
bank?” 

“I’m sorry,” replied the woman, 
“but I’ve always kept my money at 
home in an old stocking.” 

“But think of all the interest you 
lose that way,” protested the banker. 

“No, I don’t,” snapped the woman. 
“Every month I put in a little bit ex- 
tra.” 

—Dan Bennett in Quote 
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EXTON searches the four cor- 
ners of the world to bring you 
fish and sea food delicacies that 
make your salads, entrees and 
hors d’oeuvres truly “out of this 
world.” Only the choicest, most 


delicate portions are packed un- 
der the Sexton Quality label. 
Tuna, lobster, sardines, smoked 
oysters and caviar are in the bet- 
ter independent food stores. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 
and CATHOLIC CHOIR BOOK 


Compiled, Edited and Arranged by 
NICOLA A. MONTANI, 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Sylvester 


The St. Gregory Hymnal and Catholic Choir Book, 
with Accompaniment. The Melody (Hand) Edition 
contains two-line Music; Unison, two parts—Soprano, 
Alto, or Tenor and Bass, used by Seminaries and 
High Schools. The First copyright Printing of the 
Hymnals in 1920—1940 was the Twenty-first Print- 
ing and First Re-vised copyright Edition by Nicola 
A. Montani, enlarging the books to contain 100 more 
pages of entirely new material called Supple- 
ment, and still retaining all original compositions. 
Henceforth all Hymnals will contain this addition. 
bn Hymnals ve Re- onan Tony BD Law, 
after a span of 28 years. iT RE- 
VISED. To 1953 The St. Gregary :: we and Catho- 
lic Choir Book, in the 38th Printing and 17th 
Re-vised Edition, has sold 298,480 copies. - The 
Melody, 86th Printing and 45th Re-vised dition has 
sold 2,750 copies. One noted feature in the 
Hymnal is the use of The "go Signs of The 
Solesmes Benedictine Fathers (St. Pierre de Solesmes) 
by permission of Desclee et Cie., Tournai, Belgium, 
Publishers of the Solesmes Editions. The rhythmical 
signs are contained in the Melody, Complete, and 
Missa Pro Defunctis, Gregorian Chant Requiem Mass. 

The Library of Congress conferred a great honor 
upon Nicola Montani by pe, The St. Gregory 
Hymnal and Catholic Choir Book The Representative 
Catholic Hymnal, has issued in Braille for the Blind 
9 large volumes, distributing to every library in 
bs | ne States containing a department for the 

in 

The St. Gregor 








Word Edition was Re-vised in 
1950. In 1952-53 has sold 43,128 copies. From 
Printing in 1922 to the present time has sold 
325,128 copies. 


Soenee ey Prices Subject to Change 


nd fér | Complete Catalogue 


ST. GREGORY GUILD, INC., Dept. B 


1705 Rittenhouse Square, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Copies Sent on Approval if Returned in 
Salable Condition. 
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acknowledging and acting upon the uni- 
versally necessary reminders offered 
through the Blessed Virgin’s appearance 
to the two unlettered child-shepherds. 
As the most powerful intercessor with 
God, Mary has (1) the right to warn 


us against heinously offending Him 
through indifference and other forms 


of godlessness, and (2) the certain 
knowledge to assure us of His mercy 
when we become Christ-like. 

ELIZABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


By John Dille. 


219 pages. 
Doubleday. 


$3.00 


If Life magazine, which can probably 
employ almost any reporter it wants, 
assigned Mr. Dille to the Korean War, 
it could only have been on the grounds 
of his ability. That ability stands out 
in this book. Mr. Dille has an eye for 
significant detail and he writes a good, 
absorbing journalese. One whole ele- 
ment of his book—its treatment of the 
war’s highlights—is about as_ succinct 
and convincing as one could wish. One 
learns something from it. It pulls to- 
gether a multitude of details and puts 
them in order. As reporting, it is very 
good indeed. 

As geopolitics, however, as an exer- 
cise in punditry, it makes one hesitate, 
General MacArthur, in advocating push- 
ing the enemy back where he came 
from, said that “there is no substitute 
for victory.” Mr. Dille argues that there 
is and that Korea is a remarkable 
example of it. In Korea we gave the 
enemy a taste of how much he would 
have to sacrifice if he should choose to 
provoke our intervention again, and 
that taste, as Mr. Dille interprets it, 
was not to the enemy’s taste at all. 

Mr. Dille may be right, but one won- 
ders. Korea was not a war, it was simply 
a big battle. Before this review ap- 
pears, the war could break out again, 
in still another battle, elsewhere than 
in Korea. One hopes and prays, of 
course, that that will not happen and 
that Mr. Dille is as good at crystal- 
gazing as he is at reporting. 

HUGH CROSSON. 


ONE WAY TO ELDORADO 


By Hollister Noble. 


286 pages. 
Doubleday. 


$3.50 


This novel is one part railroading, one 
part adventure, and one part whodunit. 
That considerable body of railroad en- 
thusiasts who still exist in this air- 
minded world will undoubtedly read it 
with avid attention. Those familiar with 
the region of the High Sierras, including 
this reviewer, will enjoy and recognize 
the validity of the locale’s fascination. 
The story starts slowly and a bit 








New Publications 











Pius X, 
The Life Story of the Beatus 


by Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. This is the first 
complete and rigorously critical biography 
of the immortal Pontiff. Based on authentic 
first-hand information, it has the value of 
being presented in a clear and readable 
style, which makes it not only useful for an 
historical study of the great pontificate but 
also most practical from a devotional point 
of view. $3.50 


Meditations and Instructions 
on the Blessed Virgin 


by A. Vermeersch, S.J. Religious and lay- 
men alike will find here, in devotional form, 
a solid treatise of Mariology, to sustain 
their piety and their confidence in Mary 
the Mother of God. Vol. I: Feasts of Mary 
—Month of Mary; Vol. Il: Meditations for 
the Saturdays of the Year and Supplemen- 
tary Part. 2 Vols. $7.50 


Faith and Prayer 


by Vincent McNabb, O.P. A new edition in 
one volume of the Oxford Conferences on 
Faith and Prayer by one of the most fa- 
mous and best-loved priests of this century. 
A most valuable manual for all those who 
seek true union with God. $3.50 


Forward With Christ 


by Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nicholas 
Maestrini, P.I.M.E. These thoughts and re- 
flections on vocations to the foreign mis- 
sions were originally published in Italian. 
The book is now available in a new Eng- 
lish edition which is completely modern- 
ized in language, reference and statistics. 
The authors present a vivid explanation of 
the missionary vocation, stress the need. for 
laborers in the field and point out the many 
difficulties which beset those who follow 
this special call. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.75 


Everyman at his Prie-Diew 


by Robert Nash, S.J. Forty-three medita- 
tions primarily intended to help Catholic 
laymen to pray. All the meditations are ar- 
ranged according to the plan of St. Ig- 
natius’ Spiritual Exercises. Each opens with 
a preparatory prayer followed by the set- 
ting, fruit, the body of the meditation, 
summary and thought. Although written 
principally for the laity, the meditations are 
easily adaptable, where necessary, to suit 
the requirements of priests ond religious. 
This solid and substantial collection of 
thoughts and principles will be most useful 
in meditation, Ready Soon $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 





THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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written by Fathers Farrell & Healy 


a 
The Summa Simplified 
e 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
in plain-talk for everyone 


e 
Facts that make life worth living 
_ 


640 Pages 
Bound in green simulated leather 
from 1.35 


Pocket Size 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 
CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 
BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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awkwardly. The narrative in the first 
person singular seems a_ bit self-con- 
scious. When the author warms to his 
task, however, the tale picks up interest 
and the plotting is skillful despite some 
of the far-fetched contrivances. Read as 
a straight adventure story, it is well 
above the average of the pulps. As is 
usual in this type of story, the character 
ization is secondary to the technique. 

When he is relating the hazards of 
railroading on the mountain runs and 
describing the snowstorms of the Sierras, 
the author is on familiar ground and 
the story becomes alive because it is 
authentic. The interest is well sustained 
and the denouement has an unusual 
twist. Although some of the incidents 
are rather bizarre, the author can be 
credited with commendable imagina- 
tion. 

This is Mr. Noble’s second book and 
one that shows promise of future devel- 
opment. He has not attained that 
smoothness of writing which is the mark 
of the first-rate story teller, but this 
book is a satisfactory achievement of its 
kind. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Thomas Merton. 146 pages. 
New Directions. $6.00 


In the Scriptures, the word is incarnate 
in human words; the Psalms, summing 
up the whole theology of the Old ‘Testa 
ment, are bread to [ced 
low Christ the 
are steps to contemplation. 
is at the 
Merton's 


those who fol- 


into wilderness. “They 
idea 
Father 
“only a 


the 


This 
beginning and end of 
book—a_ book 
collection of personal 
Psalter.””. More precisely, it is concerned 
the setting and function of the 
Psalms in the life of contemplation. 

Father Merton first gives the external 
setting of the Psalms: in monastic tradi- 
tion, in the area of meaning, and in 
the liturgy. He then unfolds the second 
and third of these contexts in more de- 
tail: the Psalms as revealed, religious 
poems and as manifestations of the 
Word related to the Mass and to Christ 
(the “I” who sings and prays). In the 
final sections, he treats the function of 
the Psalms: their effects on the one who 
prays—they draw to the Law, inflame 
with Charity, and lead to Ecstasy; then 
their relation to contemplation—they 
unite to God through faith and to 
Christ through suffering. 

Bread in the Wilderness is written 
specifically for monks as an explanation 
of “why they are obliged . . . to make 
the Psalms the substance of their 
prayer.” It is “not a systematic trea- 
tise”; it is more a collection of brief 
meditations on some basic principles of 
exegesis and the liturgy. This lack of 
controlling unity disturbs the reader 
who may expect a fully developed pro- 
gression of the thought. It may account 
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This Prayer Book edited by the 
late Father Harold Purcell, C.P., 
founder of THE SIGN, has been 
popular for over twenty years. It 
includes special meditations on 
the Passion, in addition to prayers 
and devotions for Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, Benediction, Litanies, etc. 


384 Pages. Size 34%” x 5%”. 
Handy for Purse or Pocket. 


Printed on fine paper, in type 
that’s easy to read. Offered ina 
choice of these two bindings: 


No. 54-—Black simulated leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 
red under gold page edgings.$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 
of genuine black Morocco leather. 
With round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed.$2.50 
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THEY BELONG IN EVERY 
CATHOLIC HOME! 

@ MIRACLE CROSS 

@ PEARL ROSARY 





@ CRUCIFIX 
1. MIRACLE CROSS FROM 
FRANCE—has a 24 K gold plat- 


ed, mirror-like finish. Complete 
with neck chain and clasp. 
2. HIGH LUSTRE PEARL 
—— and Cross 24 


ROSARY 
wcots through ~e K gold plat ed. 

RL 12” CRUCIFIX— 

with beautiful gold finish Corpus 


cente: 
MIRACLE. “cnoss 3- PEARLIZED 
and see the 
that will not tarnish. 
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LORD'S prayer. 
THIS yy SET CAN BE 
YOURS FOR ON Lus 

Any piece cvatuble individually fer $2. 55 


Enclose money-order or check with order and save 
shipping charges 


MORTAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 


—_ $34 


P. O. Box 52, et Mass. 








CAMP ST. JOHN'S 

A Lakeside Mountain Camp 
Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y.'C. Modern buildings. 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 
season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 
(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 
Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 
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for the uneven quality of the book. But 
father Merton’s sharp perceptions are 
important for anyone who prays the 
Psalms. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
dramatically illustrated with photos of 
, crucifix at Perpignan. The price, 
yfortunately, is almost prohibitive. 

GERARD ELIOT. 


REBEL HEIRESS 


Robert Neill. 314 pages. 


Doubleday. $3.95 
Rebel Heiress is a story of the years 
immediately following the  Restora- 


tion of Charles II. After years of suffer- 
ing and deprivation, the gentry come 
back to England only to find their lands 
taken over by other men, and their 
attempt to find a place for themselves 
is tragic. Many of them find that they 
must exercise on other men the same 
kind of cruelty that has been visited 
on them. All the elements of conflict 
are here in this story. 

The author has not rewritten history, 
nor dramatized a moment in history. 
The historical detail, which is rich and 
impressive, derives from the characters 
themselves. In other words, the histor- 
ical background is used to fill in and 
enrich the narrative, but it is what the 
characters suffer that makes the story 
convincing. 

The style is distinguished. In a few 
words every scene is described. Neill 
is sensitive to nature, and the reader 
lingers over these descriptions, which 
are lovely in themselves and serve to 
give depth and solidity to the story. We 
feel the silver light of afternoon waving, 
the chill of October rising between the 
trees, and the warmth and _ hospitality 
of the village inn. All these become a 
part of the story. The story moves slowly 
but convincingly, and although one 
has the feeling of endless time, there is 
never a lack of interest. 

This story follows a long and well 
established tradition in English fiction. 
It does not break away from its back- 
ground as the modern novel so often 
does, but works in a medium that helps 
the author establish his mood. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


IN THE TRACK 
OF THE GOSPEL 


By Aloysius Roche. 
Kenedy. 


200 pages. 
$3.00 


The first Christian missionary expedi- 
tion entailed a short walk down a flight 
of stairs and out the front door. It 
occurred immediately after the Holy 
Spirit descended on the Apostles as 
tongues of flame and with the sound of 
a great wind. The sound—as the Acts 
of the Apostles tells us—attracted a 


Peter, with a fisherman’s gusto for his 
sport, went down to catch them in the 
net of Christ. 

Erom that day, the journeys of mis- 
sionaries have lengthened but the driv- 
ing spirit has remained the same. Al- 
ways there is in the heart of the Church 
that hunger stirred by the Holy Spirit, 
to bring every soul to the saving grace 
of Christ. It sent Paul to scour the 
lands around the Mediterranean and 
Patrick to enlighten the pagan Irish. 
In a chain reaction, it drove Irish 
apostles to the land of the Franks and 
French evangelists all over the world. 
To Indo-China and Africa and New 
France and the islands of the South 
Seas. 

Everywhere the Church made a con- 
quest the new Christians developed a 
holy fever to hand on the torch of truth 
and grace to those who lacked it. 
Father Roche traces the phenomenon 
from Peter’s Pentecostal sermon to the 
days of the medical missionary. His 
book is important in a special way for 
surveying the whole field of mission 
history in the compass of a single, up- 
to-date volume, It is useful, too, in an 
incidental way. A history of the mis- 
sions is, in a sense, a history of the 
Church. For missions are the Church 
in the act of growing as buds are the 
trees in the act of growing. 


MARTIN TANSEY. 








Another Language 


® The woebegone private re- 
turned two hours late to camp 
with the supplies for his cavalry 
division. The sergeant adminis- 
tered a blistering tongue-lashing. 

“I suppose you have an ex- 
cuse, Fisher,” he snapped. 

“Well, sir,” the rookie stam- 
mered, “the chaplain’s car broke 
down about two miles out of 
camp and I had to pick him up 
coming in.” 


“How does that explain your 
tardiness?” the sergeant de- 
manded. 

“Well, from then on,” the 
rookie explained, “the mules 
couldn’t understand a word | 
said,” 


—Francis X. Miles 


AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
‘40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 
How does the plan work? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 
up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 
Then tell us which stock or stocks you’d 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 


How much does it cost to buy stocks? 
On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you’d pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 12!/ cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

Bu? suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 291/, cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 


What about dividends? 

If you own 4/Sths of a share, you’re en- 
titled to 4/Sths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 
Now how long do! have fo sign up for? 

Any period you like from one year to five. 


What happens if I miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares, 


How do I get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
* a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name. 
ADDRESS. 
City & State 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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My Lenten 
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A Daily Missal 
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A complete Holy Week 
Book 








Self-instructing 
number system 
to follow the Mass 
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sistant metal 
plaque. 1% 
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size. Attaches 
quickly, eas- 
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frame. 
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when you buy our $1. box of 14 beautiful Every- 
day Cords for all occasions . - Birthday, Get Well, 
Sympathy, New Baby, etc. So nice to have when 
you need one. A big Lane value! 


NO C.0.D. THIS OFFER GOOD IN U.S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 
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MAIN STREET, GERMANY 
(Continued from page 16) 

after the war. They have three chil- 
dren. A skilled mechanic, Kaeflein is 
enjoying a day off. Frau Kaeflein is at- 
tractively attired in a “winter dirndl.” 
Later they will go to the Kino and see 
an Amerikanische Gangster picture. 

“Life is OK in Rosenheim,” declared 
Kaeflein, unconsciously uttering the 
familiar slang term which has become 
part of the colloquial speech of many 
Germans. “It was luckier than most of 
our cities because it was not so badly 
damaged by American bombings.” Here 
he employed the harsh German expres- 
sion meaning terror bombing. “That 
meant a big head start in recovery after 
the war.” 

“Unemployment is not a serious prob- 
lem here,” asserted Kaeflein in answer 
to my question, “because of the indus- 
tries, the railroad, and the many small 
business places. Besides, there is nearly 
always farm work to be had.” 

“But fewer and fewer are willing to 
take on farm work,” interrupted his 
wife. “My uncle has a farm but he had 
to sell some of his stock because he 
couldn’t get enough hands to do the 
chores. Most of the big farmers are com- 
plaining.” 

“Maybe that’s because the hours are 
so long and the wages so low,” re- 
torted Kaeflein, “or perhaps it’s because 
most young fellows today want to work 
in the city or at some trade. And then, 
like any place else in Germany, you'll 
find some who just won't work steady. 
They'd rather live off the unemploy- 
ment dole.” 

“For them we pay taxes,” 
Gundelinde. 
gees.” 

A frequently heard German variation 
of the proverbial saw about death and 
taxes is: taxes, refugees, and Russians. 
In certain areas and by some the pres- 
ence and antics of U.S. occupation 
soldiers would doubtless be added, al- 
though not in Rosenheim. 

Taxes have multiplied and mounted 
so that the average worker must figure 
on a 30 per cent deduction from his an- 
nual earnings. Something that would 
surprise most Americans is the German 
church tax. The only way to avoid pay- 
ment is by public and official declaration 
of “no religion.” But then, in its stead, 
one would be forced to pay the “cul- 
tural” tax. The tax to aid and resettle 
refugees is known as “the equal sharing 
of the burden tax.” It is especially un 
popular. 

“Refugees are not a new problem,” 
commented Fraulein Berchtenbreiter. 
“They began coming to Rosenheim long 
before the war’s end, as a result of the 
bombing and evacuation of cities in the 
industrial north. The decrees of Yalta 
and Potsdam brought Germany more 
than 12 million. They still come from 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
Vee plain glass 
\}\ windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful Art 
1 Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 












Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 
WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 


855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 











CHURCH BULLETINS 





Buoy progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board, 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend. 
ance, taterest and collections. Write 
weer for titus. Catalog SI. H. E 
Win - _y Specialty Company, Daven- 
wn ° 
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MAKE 


Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 

Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 
instructions. 


Pitt he 


Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED sewetey 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madi St., Chicago 2, Ill. 















if & WHEN You Move 
Please wry to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 

















Play Right Away! 


Now it's ged to learn ANY INSTRUMENT—even if you 
don’t know a single note now. No boring exercises. You play de- 
vga nieces heen AWAY—from very first lesson! Properly— 

note. Sim s A-B-C, You make amazing progress—at home, 
in spare 9 ‘without teacher. Only few cents 
per lesson, 900,000 STUDENTS! 


and FREE a and Esclavo 
FREE BOOK | Lesson- Semere Write for 
them. No uphlization: no salesman will li 
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upon you. U.S. School of Music, Studio 1153. 
Port Washington, N.Y. (S6th successful 
year). 
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the East Zone and from behind the 
[ron Curtain.” 

Real antipathy is evident toward the 
non-German refugees. These unfortu- 
nates live mostly by themselves in a mod- 
em housing development provided by 
the government, but seem unable or un- 
willing to integrate with Rosenheim’s 
native population. 

Just around the corner from the Kaf- 
feehaus are the offices and plant of 
Rosenheim’s daily newspaper, housed in 
an ornate old brownstone building with 
a statue of Johannes Gutenberg in a 
niche over the entrance. On the side- 
walk beneath, passersby pause to read 
the day’s edition through a show win- 
dow and to peer over each other’s shoul- 
ders at a display of latest news photos. 

Dr. Ludwig K6nig, the editor-in-chief, 
is a balding, thin-faced man in his fif- 
ties, with an air of authority about him, 
but soft-spoken and with a sense of 
humor. Sitting in his small, tidy office 
he talked easily and engagingly about 
Rosenheim, peppering his conversation 
with anecdotes and comments. 

“Rosenheim is an old, old city with 
many traditions, but nothing really 
world-shaking ever happened here. Com- 
munists? Not a good handful around. 
Their influence is nil. Anyhow, most 
of our workers come from farm homes 
and families. They are congenitally con- 
servative. Many Rosenheim men served 
on the Russian front. They saw enough 
of Communism.” 

It is the opinion of Dr. Kénig that 
the Adenauer government is daily gain- 
ing in popular favor and support. Ger- 
mans increasingly realize that “his states- 
manship” has guided their country from 
war ruin to prosperity. 

“No German in his right mind _ is 






INSPIRING!... TIMELY! ... UNIQUE! 


“The World 
Is His Parish’ 


The Story of Pope Pius XIil 


Dramatic, Full-Color 36-Page 
“Biography” of “The Parish 
Priest in the Vatican" 











You find drama, action, and inspiration in 
this unique and timely “biography” of the 
world’s greatest spiritual leader, Pope Pius 
XlI—told in full-color “comic-book” form. You'll 
see the eventful life of ‘The Parish Priest in the 
Vatican” graphically depicted in all its im- 
portant details in this story young and old will 
enjoy—and read with profit. Get your copy 
today! (Single-Copy Price—15 cents) 


On sale in Catholic bookstores! . . . on parish 
magazine racks! . . . in schools! 


(If unavailable in your community, send 
order with remittance to the publisher.) 


Issued by the publisher of the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 

















Slight Distinction 


> The Englishwoman visiting Africa 
was admiring a native warrior’s neck- 
lace. 

“What is it made of?” she inquired. 

“Alligator teeth, ma’am,” replied 
the native. 

“Oh. And I suppose they have the 
same value for your people as pearls 
do for us.” 

“Not quite,” said the native, 
gravely. “Anybody can open an oys- 
ter.” 

—Quote 
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IF & WHEN You Move. Please Remember to Send 
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If you want to earn extra 
money for yourself, your 
church, your organiza- 
tion, here is an easy and 
friendly way to do it in 
your spare time. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


We will send samples of our new 1954 
all-occasion greeting cards and gifts. 
Show them to friends and neighbors— 
take their orders—and earn up to 
100% profit for yourself. 


Send us your name and address. We 
will rush a full set of actual samples 
on approval with details on how to 
get started. 


DEPT. LG-3, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
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NEW way to 
enjoy SPORTS 


movies, television 


MADE IN 
GERMANY 






NO 
| 98 
Get CLOSE-UP views 


» nny... 
without fatigue! 


Here for the first time—Germany’s famed 
SPEKTOSCOPES—a revolutionary concept in 
binoculars. Wear them like ordinary eye- 
glasses—hour after hour—without fatigue. 
Featherweight—only 1 oz. You'll hardly 
FEEL them! Yet here is a new, truly power- 
ful optical design that gives you greater 
range than many expensive opera or field 
glasses and a far greater field of view than 
some selling for many times more! Has 
INDIVIDUAL eye focusing for clear, sharp 
viewing, whether you’re looking at a play 
in the first row or a seashore scene miles 
away! SPEKTOSCOPES are ideal for indoors, 
outdoors or distant scenes or close-up view- 
ing. Special low price—$1.98, a saving of 
$8.00 or more! 


TRY AT OUR RISK— 
NO OBLIGATION! 
Enjoy at our risk for 5 days. You must be 
delighted! Otherwise, your $1.98 will be re- 
funded with no questions asked! Limited 
supply forces us to place a limit of 2 per 
customer. Send check or m. o. for prompt, 
free delivery. COD’s sent plus postage. Use 
convenient coupon below! 


eNOTICE! 


FAVORABLE EXCHANGE RATE MAKES 
THIS VALUE POSSIBLE! This is the first 
time this type of optical instrument has 
ever sold for less than $10.00. The favor- 
able rate of exchange and Germany’s need 
for dollars make it possible. We're the ex- 
clusive distributors of SPEKTOSCOPES in 
the U.S.A. Order today! INTERNATIONAL 
BINOCULAR CO., Dept. 39-C-90. 352 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


International Binocular Co. 

Dept. 39-C-90, 352 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 
ilstecivsussss<e-ket SPEKTOSCOPES at $1.98 


RUSH | 
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happy about rearmament, but most ev- 
eryone appreciates the necessity for it. 
Much the same can be said about the 
‘Ami’ occupation. We know that the 
minute your troops quit a defenseless 
Germany, the Russians would be at the 
English Channel.” 

Undoubtedly the best known address 
in Rosenheim is that of the Klepper 
factory which makes weatherproof cloth- 
ing, collapsible, unsinkable boats, tents, 
sleeping bags, and camping equipment. 

The business was founded by a 
Rosenheim tailor named Klepper who, 
in his spare time in his attic room, in- 
vented a collapsible boat, somewhat 
like an Eskimo kayak, that has become 
world-famous. Last year a Klepperboot 
won the race through the treacherous 
rapids of the Arkansas River. Klepper 
equipment was selected for several 
Himalaya expeditions. 


\MAGED by bombs, the factory 

was rebuilt in 1947, with improve- 
ments added, and now employs 1500 
workers. Its principal product today is 
the Klepper weatherproof coat. 

Manager of the finishing department 
is Hermann Kissling, 48 years old, a 
graduate of the technical school in Stutt- 
gart, and with Klepper for sixteen years. 
He is responsible for four hundred em- 
ployees, mostly women, who turn out 
one thousand coats per day. 

An energetic but rather impassive 
person, Herr Kissling courteously ex- 
plained each step and operation. Ac- 
cording to Kissling, business was never 
better. 

The Klepper workday is from 6:45 
A. M. to 5 Pp. M., with 45 minutes fo1 
lunch, and a 15 minute break in the 
morning and again in the afternoon. 
The average salary is 55 Marks a week. 

How this wage compares with living 
costs can be estimated by quoting prices 
of a few everyday items in a local de- 
partment store: women’s shoes, 25 
Marks; men’s shoes, 33 Marks; electric 
iron, 10 Marks; baby carriage, 45 Marks; 
woolen dress, 45 Marks; man’s suit, 140 
Marks. 

Other industries located in or near 
Rosenheim are a dairy products plant 
famous for Gervais cheese, a wood proc- 
essing mill, a factory that turns out 
heavy duty snow removal apparatus, and 
(imagine a town in Bavaria without 
beer!) several breweries. 

Television has not yet come to Rosen- 
heim. This fact, so far as could be ob- 
served, is accepted without regret or any 
feeling of inferiority. Practically every 
home has a radio; comparatively and 
surprisingly few have telephones. 

A nationwide and flourishing legal 
numbers lottery called Toto is played 
regularly by several million German 
hopefuls, including plenty of Rosen- 
heimers, and a popular soccer football 
pool pays off with fantastic cash prizes. 








Our Sorrowful Mother Sanctuary, Portland, Ore. 


WEST IN 54-- 
YOU'RE INVITED! 


Readers of “The Sign”, interested 
in traveling together for a congenial 
and enjoyable summer vacation, are 
again cordially invited for our third 
annual “Tour-of-the-West”. 

Can you go Aug. 1-14? Our trip 
includes Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Yosemite National Park, 
San Francisco, Rainier National Park, 
Portland, Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

An attractive, illustrated folder 
has been published, free for the ask- 
ing, so why not send for it today? If 
you decide to join the party you'll en- 
joy it. If not, the folder is nice to have 
anyway. Please write a card or letter 
and our travel folder will come to you 
by return mail. 

Address: 


The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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FIDELIS 


ROSARIES @”” 
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ightfully acclaimed as 
America’s finest. De- 
signed and produced by 


skilled craftsmen, 





using 
only the highest quality materials 
available. Fidelis Rosaries can be 
obtained at better Jewelry, Depart- 
ment and Religious Goods stores 
everywhere, 

ASK TO SEE A FIDELIS FIRST. 


F. WHITAKER CoO. 





POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 

MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos, 
Located % mi, from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year, Vacationers Bklet. 
V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 
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CRUCIFIX RING 


Adiustable! Combines Cru- 
cifiR. Scapular. Miraculous 

mead. <a bright silvery 
finish. Valuable premiums eusily earned. Chil- 
dren should have parents’ consent. OFFER 
GOOD IN U.S. ONLY. Send name and address 
on postcard to: 


LANE CO. Dept. 2 Esmond, R. 1. 


STATUETTE = RE E 
Our lady of FATIMA 


Send us your name and address on 2 
post card. We will send you this 
lovely pocket Statuette of Our Lady 
of Fatima at no cost to you, and also 
show you how you can easily earn 
grand gifts if you wish. Offer good 
in U. S. only. 

No obligation . . . the Statuette is 
‘ours absolutely FREE for the ask- 
ng. 


EGAN CO., Desk 2, GREYSTONE, R. I. 











Trinity College for Women 
In beautiful Vermont 
Conteunes oy the Sisters of Mercy 

tion $300 per year 
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Training - Music and Science 
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Rosenheim is predominately (80 per 
cent) Catholic. There are four parishes, 
(one Lutheran church). St. Nicholas is 
the oldest and largest. By custom, its 
pastor is acknowledged as the official 
Stadtpfarrer, the town pastor. He is 
also a Dekan, or Dean. Both titles are 
indigenous to Germany. The simple 
and fond title of “Father” is given only 
to priests of religious orders. 

Dean Johann Evangelistus Baum- 
gartner is a native of Munich, to which 
Archdiocese Rosenheim belongs. He 
came here in 1949 after teaching several 
years in the seminary. During the war 
he was a medical corpsman with the 
infantry, was seriously wounded, and 
taken prisoner. He announces these de- 
tails somewhat emphatically and with an 
ever so faint undertone of challenge. 

Still in his forties, Dean Baumgartner 
is possessed of a seemingly boundless 
energy, a talent for administration, an 
intelligent realization of the needs and 
problems of the times, and, above all, 
an infectious zeal and an_ inspiring 
fervor, the fruits of which are amply 


| and encouragingly evident in the life 
50 Acepro Street, Provivence, R, L.| 


of his parish, 

St. Nicholas’ has a Mass at seven 
o'clock every Sunday evening. “More 
than a thousand persons attend,” ex- 
plains the Dean. “Without it, at least 
half would unable to hear Mass. 
Those who work in shifts, railroad em- 
ployees and others. 

“A great task of the Church today 
is the revival of a sense of religious 
responsibility. Today is the era and the 
opportunity of the laity. During the 
Nazi regime, one saw who was a genuine 
Catholic and who was not. Many, sadly, 
fell by the way. Our people must be 
made to realize that the works of faith 
are not for priests only. 

“Youth,” reflected the Dean, “is 
better and no worse than it ever 
out the dangers to faith and morals 
are much more formidable today. In 
our country we have thousands of young 
people whose fathers fell in the war and 
whose mothers were thereby forced to 
work to support them. As a result, 
home life was not always what it might 
or should have been. Then there has 
been the misery and disorder of the 
postwar period. A certain materialistic 
outlook is noticeable among many 
youth. 

“Here in Germany the biggest single 
problem facing the Church is lack of 
vocations. Hundreds of priests and 
seminarians were killed in the war. 
Many seminarians did not return to 
their seminaries after military service. 
There is a great lack of Sisters too, 
especially in the teaching and nursing 


be 


no 
was, 


orders. The situation is critical. Un- 
less it is remedied, many ‘Catholic 
bastions’,” that is the exact translation 


of the phrase he used, “will have to be 
relinquished.” 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. . Write for catalog. 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and_meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent secant N. J. 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 

















LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 7lst year. 50 miles 
ipo Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. I.. 
N. Y. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 


and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A. mp = a 


Cond Yy: 
THE SISTERS “OF MERCY 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered a High Schoolk— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 9-12. College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swi ng, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters, 

For catalog address Sister Principal 

Box-S, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. 





ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











Campus bordering om... River @ 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. om, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
ccredited by the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
om business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
= building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
talog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








GOOD COUNSEL. COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAIN 
Westchester eer” 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arte and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
i} 
on Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 

















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 

B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre- -law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 

tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 

ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Karly «application advised. Catalog. 

anesieneinnea Box G, Immaculata College, cnenemne Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, a 
Conducted by 
Sisters of the Holy "chit vy 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
* Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in nw Education 
Bachelor of Mu 
sary iy y ~A of Pittsburgh ge the | _— line of 


an . address 
The Registrar. Box 23-8. 
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MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Mount Saint ‘Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Aevectation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 











Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Marylend..” Suburban to 
Washington, D.C 














MARYWOOD. COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 

B.M., M.A. degrees. Newly-completed patiimiliion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, Secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA “Ace.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Registrar, Maryweod College, Box S, ‘Serenton, Pa. 








Mount Aloysius 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited. Middle States Assn. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical record librarian, pre-laboratory technology, home 
economics, mere handising. Also college preparatory. 
Sports Social Program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, BOX S, CRESSON, PA. 





It is already dark as we descend the 


steps of the Pfarramt. Night comes 
quickly and almost without warning at 
this time of year. The marketplace 
is deserted save for a solitary street 
cleaner shuffling behind a broom. As 
we turn into Max Josefs Platz, the 
church bells of Rosenheim peal out the 
evening Angelus. The day is done. 

Lights in the stores and shop win- 
dows are snapped off. A few last-minute 
shoppers dart out as steel shutters roll 
down behind them with a resounding 
clang, as if to rebuke their tardiness, 
A jeweler’s apprentice gingerly removes 
the trays of rings and watches from a 
show window. Traffic snarls momentar- 
ily and drivers fume impatiently just 
as they do about this time of day in 
every Main Street from Cape Cod to 
Carmel-by-Sea. 

Busses with throbbing motors and 
open doors gobble up the queues of 
waiting passengers. The sidewalks on 
Brennerstrasse, which leads to the rail- 
road station, are curbful with those who 
are hurrying to catch trains to the out- 
lying villages and areas. Rosenheim is 
closing down and going home for the 
night. 

A grizzled old farmer, or perhaps he is 

hunter down from the hills, sits by 
a wide window in a Bierstube placidly 
regarding the scene. He has his pipe, 
a Seidel of beer, and all the time in 
the world. His chamois jacket, gray 
from wear, is thrown open, revealing a 
bright green waistcoat with elkhorn 
buttons. How many a day has he 
watched come to its close in Max 
Josefs Platz? 

Soon he will be joined by a group 
of cronies. They will spend a few 
hours in the pleasant warmth and con- 
vivial atmosphere playing cards on the 
well-scrubbed tables, quaffing beer, and 
discussing local happenings. Outside, 
the square will be nearly empty. Rosen- 
heim will be wrapped in the quiet of 
the night. 

Slowing down for the turn onto the 
Autobahn again, I pick up a young GI 
thumbing a ride back to Munich after 
a visit to a farm family in the vicinity. 
Private First Class Eldon Stover hails 
from a little community in the North 
Carolina hills no bigger than the 
Bavarian village he just left. His tour 
of duty is almost finished and he will 
soon be sailing back to the U. S., so he 
had been to bid goodby to the family 
with whom he had become acquainted 
and with whom he had spent happy 
hours. Open-faced, immediately friendly, 
frank, and refreshingly chatty, Eldon 
was the personification of the spirit of 
Main Street, U. S. A. 

“Pretty good folks ‘round here,” he 
volunteered. “Ah like ’em. You comin’ 
from Rosenheim? Nice place. Ah know 
it good; been there lots. Yep, sure is a 
nice town, Rosenheim.” 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


Gleeful Gleason 


EprtorS OF THE SIGN: 

Saw the article in the January issue of 
Tue SIGN. ‘Thanks a million. You’re the 
greatest. 

JACKIE GLEASON 
New York, N. Y. 


“Too Many Cooks’ 


Eprrors OF ‘Tur SIGN: 

The article “Too Many Cooks in the 
Juvenile Court” is unworthy of a Catholic 
publication. This vicious smear of social 
work and of trained probation workers 
might be expected in a Hearst publication; 
its appearance in THe Sicn is a shock, and 
hardly does you credit. 

(Rev.) Swirtnun Bowers, O.M.L. 
DIRECTOR OF TILE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
SAINT PAtRICK’s COLLEGE 

OrrawA, CANADA 


Epirors OF ‘THe SIGN: 

It would scem that one of your stall 
nodded in selecting for publication the ar- 
tice “Too Many Cooks in the Juvenile 
Court” for the January issue. 

Please note two large indigestible pieces 
of meat in this pot boiler. First, there is 
the business of Judge Connelly and_ the 
fourteen-year-old school wreckers. . . . Per- 
haps, the Boston taxpayer would like to 
know how the diapers, baby oil, talcum 
powder, and crib proved ellective. 

The second juicy bit is the story of the 
late Judge Perkins about a certain Professor 
X which fills out the article nicely and {fits 
in with the scheme of generalization and 
over-simplification. The specialist and pro- 
fessor X, together 
with a few social Tagg A 
workers and ___psy- 
chiatrists, take the 
ridicule and lame. 
Pope Clement XI 
and the hand-shak- 
ing Judge are the 
heroes who win out 
in spite of these of- 
fensive people. 

For the past cight- 
een years, this writer 
has had to do with 
Children’s Courts, Judges, Probation Offi- 
cers, Psychiatrists, and Social Workers. Very 
humbly, I am sure that I could do a bet- 
ter article more critically and objectively 
and would promise to consume a_ black 
hat and a pair of buttonless shoes if I 
could not. 





Rev. CHaArLes E. BeERINGHAM 

County DrirReEcToR 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF 
MINEOLA, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Milton Lomask’s article “Too Many 
Cooks in the Juvenile Courts” leaves me 
feeling a mixture of indignation and con- 
sternation. Indignation, because I know 
that some of his generalizations are only 
partly true. Consternation, because his 
conception of social work scems vague and 
clusive. . . 


March, 1954 







Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet 
chair. 


arm 





crowds.. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
~ This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
. in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 











Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 
College Preparatory School 
Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133- 
acre campus in suburban Cleveland with 
easy access to all social and cultural activ- 
ities, Excellent facilities. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention, counseling and guid- 
ance. Wide range of sports. 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 





IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT 


ing to .Mus., and in Music 


with the 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 








ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
a, Oe, © i ic Education. i 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course jeads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 


and Speech. In co-operation 








MARIAN COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degree, Coeducation. Liberal arts, sciences, 
teacher training, pre-professional, business administra- 
tion, home-making, medical tecunology. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Francis. Opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence 
hall and gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed 
lake. Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Inter- 
esting social program, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


Catalog. 








ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .a2uex. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptional 
Ypportunities in Art. 

seautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


Yor Further Information Address the Dean 








SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
Prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 

An accredited college; B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 

art, secretarial, journalism, home economics, teaching, 

speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 

programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 


Box 44, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 





IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
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SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send you? payments to 
THE SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 








GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 
Name 





Street 





City Zone State 

















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 





Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

\re you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 











ENLIST ‘ru 


priesthood 
eectety oF 


EDMUND 


(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 

ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Ful information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 

Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 

ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 16 VERMONT 























Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 


in the ORDER OF The Benedictine Brother 


consecrates his natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? ee to God in the 

spirit of monas- 
tic family life. Brothers sare. the craftsmen of the 
monastery: butcher, h 
printer, farmer, as well as. men with no specific trade 
—all have their place in the life of a monastery. No 
better Se an His reward is a_hundred- 
fold in. th life, gua life everlasting. Write for 
Setavegablons” Addre: 


RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 0O.S.B., 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 




















Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, Illinois 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian peeien (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to t 
School, High School and hg For in- 
formation address: 


Brother George Brother Director 
La Seaeate Collec, Mount Assumption ‘+. ne 
fred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. 











Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis 
Sionaries, nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trade< 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monaster 
Eureka, Missouri 

















YOU...’ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 





1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 








Become a Priest and Teacher! Join 
in 1597, is the first Teachin 


PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasancti 

9 Order in the Church. They started the : ; oody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to 


Write for further information to the 


first free schools for everybody. 
educate youth. 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. 


Y. 











you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of A 
as In S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 
onsolata House of Studie 
S406 Colorado Ave., Washington, DBD. C. 





CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
able to take care of all of them because we lack oe and priests. 


—— Apply To —— 


it Is ri —~ a tragedy not to be 
As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
frica (Kenya, Tongenyica, Mozambique), as well 





8th onaoens AND LAY Snevaans 
Director of Vocat! 
onsolata Mission ~~? 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 
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It seems to me that the author coulg 
have accomplished a more positive piece of 
Christian journalism by describing the valu. 
able work of the courts and their special. 
ists, and cautioning against those faults 
which he found—faults which some of the 
specialists will be the first to admit do 
exist. 

M. T. O’Brien 
CORNWALL, ONTARIO 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I would not relish having some of my 
colleagues read your underwritten endorse. 
ment of the “diaper, bottle, and burp” ap. 
proach to the problem of delinquency as 
outlined by Mr. Lomask. I am one of 
many Catholic professional social workers, 
trained (or “half-baked!”) in a Catholic 
graduate School of Social Work on a Dio- 
cesan Fellowship, following graduation 
from a Catholic women’s college where in- 
terest in this field was encouraged. 

I grant that a few quacks are bound to 
creep into any field of endeavor, but I feel 
it particularly unfair of Mr. Lomask in his 
flippant account to strike against our pro- 
bation officers who work against all odds, 
with overwhelming case loads, and _ rela- 
tively small salaries for the qualifications 
demanded for this field of social work. . 

AupREY GALLON 
Newport, R. I. 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

We have just finished reading the article 
by Milton Lomask in regard to social work- 
ers and felt that we must write and give 
three cheers. It is not only the social 
workers in Juvenile Courts who are be- 
coming so powerful but also those who 
work in the so-called social agencies. 

We have just gone through a most un- 
pleasant situation with social workers. ... 

God took the privilege of having our 
own children away from us, but He also 
gave us the foresight to see that there was 
a reason for it. We are a young couple, are 
morally and financially able to take care 
of a large family. Have social workers the 
right to plan our families, in fact, to al- 
most cross the will of God? 

You are right in saying that public in- 
difference and apathy are to blame. That 
is why we, as just one family offended, are 
trying to do something about it. Social 
workers and agencies have entirely too 
much power, and it is about time that we 
the public do something about it. 

Mr. AND Mrs. H. SCHWOEBLE 
TurtLe CREEK, PENNA. 


The Sign Goes to School 
Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I started by reading an article in THE 
SicN about French feelings for the United 
States. It was truly informative. 

A while later in Social Studies Class at 
school, the teacher asked us to give a 
speech on one of the three countries 
that we had been studying—France, Spain, 
and Italy. I chose France but was not 
sure as to what I would say. Then I re- 
membered the Editor’s page. After I gave 
my speech, the teacher, who is not a 
Catholic, asked me where I found my 
information. I told her that I found it in 
Tue Sign. Thank you for such a good 
magazine. 

EtsA A. GILDAY 





WaterLoo, N. Y. 
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Fr. Kaschmitter and Japan 


pprrorS OF THE SIGN: 

The insinuation in Art Madsen’s letter 
published in the December issue of THE 
yon that Father Kaschmitter is under Com- 
qunist influence is absurd. I have worked 
yith Father Kaschmitter on -these prob- 
ms while living in Tokyo during the past 
jve years. His studies of the population 
problems of Japan, and the solutions he 
oflers, if heeded, may well prevent a re- 
arrence of a threat of a World War, 
twenty-five to fifty years from now. Father 
Kaschmitter is fully cognizant of the Ger- 
man, Chinese, and Indian population prob. 
lms. If he were assigned to those coun- 
tries he would be working to make the 
urgency of these problems known to the 
American Public. ... 

Leo R. O’NEILL 
Boston, Mass. 


Lester on Godfrey-LaRosa 


EpitoRS OF THE SIGN: 

John Lester pulled a boo-boo in the 
January issue. He said he wanted to “wrap 
up” the Arthur Godfrey-Julius LaRosa dis- 
pute, and all Mr. Lester managed to do 
was unwrap it, kick LaRosa around as “an 
accident,” and write a publicity release for 
Godfrey which should entitle Lester to one 
free carton of Chesterfields and a tea bag. 

In the LaRosa case, the kid was a Navy 
nobody with a/slender voice. Godfrey heard 
him, liked him, hired him. After awhile, 
LaRosa began to hear rumors that $900 a 
week for TV performances and morning 
radio shows all week long was not big 
dough. He was warned not to get an agent, 
but he got one. ... 

So he got canned. Godfrey was hurt, and 
he pulled one stupid blunder after an- 
other: firing the kid without warning in 
the presence of millions of listeners, saying 
that Julius lacked “humility,” and saying 
that “the loyal ones who stay with me al- 
ways amount to something,” etc. 

Among the loyal ones who stuck to God- 
frey was Muggsy, his renowned secretary. 
Whatever became 
of her? She was fired 
in private after years 
of service. Could it 
have had anything to 
do with the fact that 
she had recently be- 
come engaged? .. « 

Isn’t it true that 
Godfrey—perhaps the 
world’s greatest sales- 
man—has no talent 
of his own? He can’t 
sing worth a dime, 
or play a uke better than a kid of sixteen, 
can’t dance, works up a furore of publicity 
over his damaged hips, wheels onstage in a 
motorized scooter, and then goes off hunt- 
ing in Michigan with Secretary of Defense, 
Charles Wilson? Did he hunt in a wheel- 
chair? 

His jokes, at best, are tinged with blue, 
and yet, in the next breath, he calls upon 
God when he tells millions of women he'll 
be seeing them next week “God willin’.” 

Maybe LaRosa is an “accident,” maybe 
he'll be forgotten, but in my estimation, 

Mr. Lester didn’t wrap up anything. 

Jim. Bisnor 





FEEL STRONGER FAST 


Throat, Flu with 


FAST-ACTING GERITOL 


After winter ailments you may feel 
weak and run-down. Your arms, legs 
and back may feel tired— you may 
be suffering from iron deficiency 
anemia. We call it TIRED BLOOD. 
To feel stronger fast and build up 
your health, take Geritol. This high 
potency tonic begins to strengthen 
iron-poor, tired blood in just 24 hours. 
Two tablespoons contain twice the 
iron in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 

Get Geritol at your drugstore to- 
day! Feel stronger fast — in 7 days 
or your money back! 

“My Husband is a New Man Now!” 

“My husband has not been well 
for over a year and not long ago had 
a sick spell that kept him from work. 
He continued to be weak, nervous 
and tired even after he got out of bed. 
Then I convinced him to try Geritol. 


After one bottle he was a new man. 

Our friends really marvel at the re- 

sults he has had from Geritol.” 
—Mrs. H. K., Pennsylvania 


“Works All Day Without Being Tired!” 


“I only wish you could see what a 
new person Geritol has made out of 
me. I was always tired and every- 
thing bothered me. My husband 
really used to worry about me. But 
now since I take Geritol, I can work 
all day without being tired.” 

i —Mrs. H. B., Pennsylvania 


Mr. H.K. and Mrs. H.B. 
obviously had tired blood. 
So, if you’ve been feeling 
tired and worn-out — 
, because of tired blood, 
§ start taking Geritol today. 















Save $1—Buy Economy Size! 
Comes in Liquid or Tablets 














further information. 
Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





they go forth to preach missions and retreats. e 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 





THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 


Young men interested 


All others 
should write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


t let MA +, 





5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 








Teaneck, N., J. 


March, 1954 








CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: The Master of Novices, 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
190 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





VOCATIONS NEEDED 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams, Austria who specialize 
in domestic work in Seminaries and religious institu- 
tions and also in other works of mercy are in need 
of vocations, They offer the opportunity of a religious 
vocation to girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education and also to non-married women under 
forty. Write to 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wisconsin 











yOu CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. In U. 8. A. 
and Okinawa, Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Ma 
HEALTH of the SIC 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
ally to teaching in, Elementary School, High 
Bthool, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 





For information address: 
DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic 
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Caldwell, New Jersey 

















MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 





CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 

MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 














NURSERY SCHOOL _ 
ISM 


CATECH 
MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Children @ Youths e@ Adults e@ Families 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


PARISH WORK 











BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 

Rey. Mother Regional 

2000 West Baltimore Street 


Baltimore, 23, Maryland 











The Missionary Sisters 
of 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth, The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











The Handmaids of the Church 


invite you in your field of modern missionary 
apostolate in our own Southland where mil- 
lions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 


Please write to: 


SISTER MARY, 
1840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., Beaufort, South Carolina 











A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Traine Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 


Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 





CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a missi y ity dedicated to the love and 
service of God by fol 


lowing St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 














Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
lores their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRAND, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Chair of Unity Octave 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Many thanks for your timely and in. 
formative editorial on the Chair of Unity 
Octave and the Eucharistic Marian Con. 
gress of the Eastern Rites which appeared 
last month. In this, as in other respects, 
Tue Sicn has shown itself to be an effective 
aid in the promotion of every venture en- 
visioning the spread of God’s kingdom on 
earth. The Catholics of the Eastern Rites 
will also be grateful for your remembrance 
of the approaching Congress in Philadel- 
phia (May 28-30, 1954) . Their blood broth- 
ers are fighting the battle for the faith 
behind the Iron Curtain; they need the 
prayers and interest of their Latin Rite 
brethren in free countries. 

Epwarp F. HaANaAnog, §, A, 

NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 

CHarr of Unity OCTAVS 
Garrison, N. Y. 


More Soldiers, More Signs 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

We have been sending our used copies 
of THE SIGN, among other magazines, to 
my brother since his assignment to Pusan. 
He writes that of all we have sent, THF S1cn 
is the one magazine he and his fellow- 
airmen find most informative, enjoyable, 
and inspiring. I thought you would like to 
know, from just one more person, how 
loved your publication is and how very, 
verv far its influence has traveled. 

God bless you and your work. 

SisTER SARAH MICHAELA 
BRooKtyNn, N. Y. 


Appreciation 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was very happy to learn that a gift 
subscription to THE SIGN has been donated 
for me. 

I appreciate the gift because your mag- 
azine is very interesting. Our seminarians 
also will appreciate it. During the holi- 
days they have plenty of time for reading. 
They cannot go home, because they are 
from many foreign countries as Burma, 
Siam, Laos, even China and Manchuria. 
Many of them know English very well, 
some have passed their “Senior Cambridge,” 
all are learning English and are interested 
by your beautiful magazine. 

FatHer Francis M. Lepu 
GENERAL COLLEGE 
PENANG, MALAYA, 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Tue Sicn is far more valuable to me and 
my little flock of society’s black sheep than 
you may surmise. It is not only just good 
wholesome reading, but its material is al- 
ways both correct and timely and is an in- 
valuable aid in bringing about better read- 
ing habits and more thoughtful reflections 
on the really important things in life. This 
gift is much more than just another good 
deed in the promotion of Catholic liter- 
ature. It is a gift that builds men, not 
reputations. 

(Rev.) Francis B. Prance, S. J. 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 
UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY 
McNEeIL IsLanp, WASH. 
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For Your Lenten Devotions... 


Get the Book The Church Uses — 


| PRAY THE MASS 











THE 
MISSAL 


Order Your Choice Now 
From This Selection of Titles and Prices. 





No. 440/00—Black cloth, 
red edges, gold stamped 


RE nccsaeyss $1.00 


“1 Pray the Mass” 


Most popular Pocket or Purse Size Sunday Missal. 
With over 125 two-color liturgical illustrations, large 
clear type, page references, simplified calendars, etc. 
448 Pages. Size 3¥2 x 5%. 








“St. Joseph DAILY Missal” 


The Ideal Daily Missal with all the Richness and 
Beauty of the Liturgy. Completely up-to-date with 
all new Masses. Simplified arrangement, beautiful 
colored illustrations and easy-to-follow arrangement 
make it the “most complete of all.” 1354 Pages. 
Size 4x 6. 


“Catholic Girl’s Manual and 
SUNDAY MISSAL” 


For the Modern Miss — this new gloriously illu- 
strated Sunday Missal and prayer book will be 
treasured for life. With 50 delicately printed colored 
reproductions including the Life of Christ. Ordinary of 
the Mass printed in Red and Black. Also many prac- 
tical reflections and counsels. 544 Pages. Size 4x 6. 


No. 440/02 — Simulated 
leather, gold edges, gold 
stamped ........ $1.50 








No. 440/13 — Black flex- 
ible leather, gold edges, 
gold stamped ...$2,.25 





Order NOW From... 


THE SIGN 


Book Order Service 
UNION CITY, N. J. 





No. 950/03—Blk. leather, 
gold stamping on cover, 
gold edges, bookmark, 
boxed 2.0.60... $6.50 





ST. JOSEPH 


DAILY MISSAL 





Most Complete of All 





No. 810/01—Black simu- 
lated leather, bright red 
edges, design on cover, 
silk bookmarks, boxed 
$5.00 





No. 810/02—Black simu- 
lated leather, bright gold 
edges, design on cover, 
silk bookmark, boxed. 


$6.50 





No. 810/13 — Black gen- 
uine leather, red and 
gold stamping on cover, 
gold edges, bookmarks, 


boxed ....... $8.00 











Why. the TFumily Heading (lub Offers To Send You 


eT VIELE 


HAMMOND’S New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 
At last, a top-notch, all new world 
atlas — with over 100 maps in full 
color, the latest complete Census fig- 
ures, 16 historical maps. hema 
measures 93/4” x 1234”. Indispensable! 


z 


Around the World in 1000 Pictures 
Ed. by A. M. Runyon & V. F. Bergane 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $24.00 
in publishers’ editions) 


FOR ONLY 


THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN 
By Fulton Oursler and A, O. Armstrong 
The story of the founding of Chris- 
tianity and how the Disciples brought 
the Gospel to a waiting world. This 
is the final volume of Mr. Oursler's 
religious trilogy. Pub. ed., $3.95. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
By Richard H. Pough 








Now you can visit the entire free 
world (except the United States) in 
fascinating travel photos! Includes 
exciting text and full-page maps. 448 
pages! Publisher’s ed., $7.50. 


the Rockies are described 
trated with almost 1,000 
pictures by Don Eckelberry. 
published in 2 vols. at $6.50. 


and 


= ™ Sie | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 
By Meta Given 

The master cook book that gives you a 
fascinating new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 wonderful recipes, 
hundreds of great food pictures. 1700 
pages. Orig. pub. in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


JUST FOR TODAY 
By James Keller 


365 superb page-long essays — each 
with its own confident, holy thought 
— illuminating the spiritual reaches of 
God. A book that will help you find 
happiness in this troubled world. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MemeersHiP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 351, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked | [] Around the World 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first in 1000 Pictures 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for ( Audubon Guides 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of | [| Complete Book of 
the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege Garden Magic 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept CD Creative Home 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 4 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and Decorating 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and ( The Greatest Faith 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates Ever Known 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will "s Atl 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- Hammond's Atlas 
tions or alternates I accept. (] Just for Today 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: () The Lady of 
If not delighted, I will return all books in iilteen 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. rting . - 
() Meta Given’s Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 
(DD The Springs of 
Silence 
(CD The Whispering 
Pine 


Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. LD) The World's 
Offer good only in U. 8S. A. and Canada. First Love 


mn 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street and No. 





(Please print 





City Zone. State 


Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
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‘ E ee 
THE LADY OF ARLINGTON 

By Harnett T. Kane 
A stirring biography of Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee, who led a courageous life of 
heartbreak and glory as the wife of the 
man who became commander of the 
Confederate army. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen enriches our hearts by 
telling us the greatest love story the 
world has ever known—the soul- 
stirring story of Our Blessed Mother 
of God. Publisher’s edition, $3.50. 


att} 


Book of GARDEN MAGIC 
By Roy E. Biles 

Here's all you need to know to elimi- 
nate guesswork and to enjoy the gar- 
den of your dreams! New methods, 
new short-cuts. 512 pages, hundreds 
of how-to-do-it drawings. 


Complete 


WHY WE MAKE THIS 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


wonderful 


you the very finest new books at & 


the coupon to joi 
the three books you w + shew 


are invited to acce 


book 


is just what you h 
Read, below, how the Club bree 
Lay typos 

ant, without delay! _— 


ina i 
CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Complete step-by-step. methods for 
working real wonders in your home, 
500 illustrations, 41 full-color ‘‘dem- 
onstration rooms’’, charts, etc. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $5.95. 


a ae 


THE WHISPERING PINE 
By Sara Ware Bassett 
The engaging story of a youn 
England git! who impulsively bought 
a quaint but run-down house at auc- 
tion and moved in despite the protests 
of her three maiden aunts. 


New 


THE SPRINGS OF SILENCE 
By Sister Mary Gilbert 


A candid and sincere account of Sis- 
ter Mary's seventeen years as a nun— 
how obedience and discipline in her 
surrender to God have shown her the 
path to a glorious victory. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
Save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW) 
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